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THE  2005  COMPUTERWORLD  HONORS  PROGRAM 

Our  annual  competition  honoring  IT  initiatives  that  benefit  society  culminates  this  week 
with  an  awards  ceremony  in  Washington.  Inside,  we  profile  five  of  the  47  finalists.  Page  23 
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Red  Hat  Adds  Directory,  but 
Users  Stay  Focused  on  OS 


Sun  Stakes  Rebound 
On  StorageTek  Gambit 

Acquisition  plan  intrigues  some  users  but  leaves  others  with  questions 


Vendor’s  efforts  to  go 
beyond  Linux  aren’t  an 
easy  sell,  IT  execs  say 

BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Red  Hat  Inc.  marked  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  its  first  user  confer¬ 
ence  last  week  by  offi¬ 
cially  launching  its  Di¬ 
rectory  Server,  the  latest 
addition  to  its  open- 
source  software  arsenal. 

But  Red  Hat  faces  an 
uphill  climb  as  it  tries  to 
build  on  the  success  of  its 
market-leading  Linux  distribu¬ 
tion  with  additional  offerings 
that  move  higher  up  the  soft¬ 
ware  stack,  according  to  some 


analysts.  They  said  the  strate¬ 
gy  puts  the  Raleigh,  N.C.- 
based  company  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  better-established 
vendors  that,  in  many  cases, 
are  its  hardware  and  software 
partners. 

That  point  was  backed  up 
by  several  users  attend¬ 
ing  the  inaugural  Red 
Hat  Summit  here.  Al¬ 
though  the  users  said 
they  like  having  open- 
source  alternatives  to 
the  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts  they  now  use,  they  added 
that  it’s  unlikely  that  their 
companies  will  swap  out  their 
directory  infrastructures  or 
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BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s 
agreement  last  week  to  buy 
Storage  Technology  Corp.  for 
about  $4.1  billion  could  be  a 
good  deal  for  both  companies, 
some  users  and  analysts  said. 
But  it  left  others  scratching 
their  heads  and  thinking  that 
Sun  could  have  put  its  cash  to 
much  better  use. 

There  was  general  consen¬ 
sus,  though,  that  each  compa¬ 
ny  had  little  choice  but  to 
make  a  significant  move.  Sun, 
in  particular,  had  to  do  some- 


FULL  COVERAGE 

Go  online  for  more  stories  about  the 
Sun/StorageTek  deal,  plus  blog  entries: 
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www.computerworld.com 


thing  to  boost  its  storage  busi¬ 
ness  and  its  overall  market  po¬ 
sition  against  rivals  such  as 
IBM  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
according  to  IT  managers. 

Scott  Briand,  a  senior  IT 
analyst  at  Nova  Scotia  Power 
Inc.  in  Halifax,  called  the 
planned  StorageTek  acquisi¬ 
tion  an  “eye-opener”  that  may 


give  some  needed  direction  to 
Sun’s  storage  efforts,  which  he 
said  haven’t  been  clear. 

Several  months  ago,  Nova 
Scotia  Power  purchased  disk 
arrays  from  Hitachi  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  Previously,  it  was 
using  Sun-branded  storage 
products  made  by  Hitachi,  but 
Briand  said  Sun’s  rebranding 
“didn’t  seem  to  add  a  lot  of 
value.”  He  added  that  the 
purchase  of  StorageTek  will 
prompt  him  to  “look  and  see 
what  [Sun  is]  doing  and  where 
Sun,  page  16 


turn 


Read  a  Q&A 
with  Red  Hat's 
Matthew 
Szulik: 


IT  Sees  New, 
Denser  Servers 
AsaBetterFit 

Saving  on  data  center 
real  estate  a  big  factor 
in  buying  decisions 

BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

Many  users  upgrade  to  new 
servers  because  they  need 
performance  gains  or  im¬ 
proved  capabilities.  But  there’s 
another  reason  that  may  be¬ 


come  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  server  purchas¬ 
es:  the  desire  to  avoid  new 
real  estate  costs  by  deploying 
higher-density  servers. 

For  instance,  IBM  last  week 
announced  an  x86-based  sys¬ 
tem  that  can  scale  up  to  32 
Xeon  processors  and  is  also 
designed  to  support  the  dual¬ 
core  version  of  the  chip  that 
Intel  Corp.  plans  to  release 
next  year.  Among  the  compa¬ 
nies  that  are  testing  the 
xSeries  460  server  is  London- 
based  St.  Paul  International 
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Whirlpool’s  supply  chain  system  was  a  competitive  disadvantage  back  in  2000,  says  CIO  Esat  Sezer. 


cici  n  ^'ve  Vears  a9°’ 

FIELD  Q  Whirlpool  Corp.’s 

REPORT  supply  chain  system 

either  put  the  right  amount 
of  inventory  in  the  wrong  place  or  the 
wrong  amount  of  inventory  in  the  right 
place.  Gary  H.  Anthes  describes  how 
the$13  billion  company  turned  it 
around.  Page  27 
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NAME 


Mr.  50,000  Global 
Remote  and  Mobile 
Users  Connected 


Without  a  VPN. 


NISSAN 


"At  Nissan,  we  expect  to  save  at  least  $135  million  annually 
thanks  to  the  efficiencies  that  Windows  Server  2003  and 
Exchange  Server  2003  are  helping  us  achieve." 


Toshihiko  Suda 

Senior  Manager,  Nissan  Motor  Company,  Ltd. 


Make  a  name  for  yourself  with  Windows  Server  System. 

An  upgrade  to  Microsoft  Windows  Server  System 
made  it  possible  for  50,000  worldwide  employees 
at  Nissan  Motor  Company  to  have  more  secure 
remote  access  to  their  e-mail  and  calendars 
from  any  Internet  connection,  without  the  hassle 
and  expense  of  a  VPN.  Here's  how:  By  deploying 
Windows  Server  2003  and  Exchange  2003,  not  only 
did  Nissan  IT  meet  the  CEO's  demand  for  better  global 
collaboration,  they  expect  to  save  at  least  $135  million 
by  streamlining  their  messaging  infrastructure. 
To  get  the  full  Nissan  story  or  find  a  Microsoft 
Certified  Partner,  go  to  microsoft.com/wssystem 


Windows  Server  System'"  includes: 


Server  Platform 


Windows  Server" 


Microsoft* 

Windows 
Server  System 


Virtualization 

Virtual  Server 

Data  Management  &  Analysis 

SQL  Server" 

Communications 

Exchange  Server 

Portals  &  Collaboration 

Office  SharePoint-  Portal  Server 

Integration 

BizTalk'  Server 

Management 

Systems  Management  Server 

Microsoft'  Operations  Manager 

Security 

Internet  Security  &  Acceleration  Server 

Plus  other  software  products 
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at  amazing  speed.  The  Xerox  WorkCentre®  C2424.  Finally,  a 
24  ppm  networked  color  multifunction  for  under  $3,000. 

Xerox  Color.  It  makes  business  sense. 


Lucky  you.  Introducing  the  Xerox  WorkCentre 
C2424  Color  Multifunction.  It’s  the  most  versatile 
color  multifunction  you  can  get  for  under  $3,000. 
Print,  copy  and  scan  in  crisp  black  and  white,  or 
brilliant  color  with  Xerox  Solid  Ink  Technology. 
It’s  clean,  versatile  and  incredibly  fast  at 
up  to  24  pages  per  minute,  with  an  industry¬ 


leading  first-page-out  time  of  just  six  seconds. 
Its  speed  and  performance  increase  productivity 
by  saving  end-user  time  and  maintenance. 
Easy  to  use,  compact  enough  for  any  office, 
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The  Wow  Factor 

In  the  Management  section:  New  tech¬ 
nologies,  slick  integration,  VoIP  backbones 
and  a  customer  focus  are  changing  the 
hotel  experience  —  from  the  back  room  to 
the  guest  room,  and  even  beyond.  Page  37 
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Computerworld  Blogs 

Computerworld.com’s  relaunched  blogging  environ¬ 
ment  brings  a  new  level  of  insight  on  the  topics  that 
matter  most  to  our  readers.  Features  include: 


VOICES:  Experienced  Computerworld  editors  and  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  blog  every  day,  offering  opinions,  tips,  commen¬ 
tary  and  more.  You  will  recognize  some  bloggers  from  their 
regular  columns,  such  as  Frank  Hayes  (Frankly  Speaking), 
Mark  Hall  (On  the  Mark)  and  Rob  Mitchell  (Technology). 
Others  are  IT  experts  who  contribute  their  voices  to  a  range 
of  discussions  -  Martin  Brown  (operating  systems,  enter¬ 
prise  applications  and  IT  management),  Curt  Monash  (Bl/ 
data  management),  Doug  Schweitzer  (security)  and  Alex 
Scoble  (mobile/wireless,  networking  and  hardware). 

All  are  available  via  Computerworld.com  or  RSS  feeds. 
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IT  BLOGWATCH:  Don't  know  where  to  start  with  blogs, 
or  don’t  have  enough  time  to  sort  through  them?  Then  IT 
Blogwatch  is  for  you.  This  feature  appears  every  morning, 
identifying  the  best  new  Computerworld  blog  posts  and 
pointing  to  relevant  IT  posts  from  elsewhere  on  the  Net. 
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What’s  a  QuickLink? 


©Throughout  each  issue  of 
Computerworld.  you'll 
see  five-digit  QuickLink  codes 
pointing  to  related  content  on 
our  Web  site.  Also,  at  the  end  of 
each  story,  a  QuickLink  to  that 
story'  online  facilitates  sharing  it 
with  colleagues.  Just  enter  any 
of  those  codes  into  the  Quick¬ 
Link  box,  which  is  at  the  top  of 
every  page  on  our  site. 
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Red  Hat  Plans  to 
Spin  Off  Fedora 

Red  Hat  Inc.  said  it  will  create  an 
independent  foundation  to  over¬ 
see  its  Fedora  open-source  soft¬ 
ware  initiative.  Red  Hat  will  still 
provide  financial  and  engineering 
support  for  Fedora,  but  it  hopes 
the  Fedora  Foundation  will  attract 
broader  participation  in  projects. 
Mark  Webbink,  Red  Hat’s  deputy 
general  counsel,  likened  the  move 
to  IBM’s  spin-off  of  its  Eclipse  de¬ 
velopment  framework  last  year. 


EDS  Faces  Possible 
S166M  Write-down 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  may 
be  forced  to  write  down  as  much 
as  $166  million  in  its  second  fiscal 
quarter  due  to  problems  with  an 
undisclosed  project.  EDS  said  that 
by  May  2,  the  end  of  its  first  quar¬ 
ter,  it  had  invested  that  amount  in 
the  project.  EDS  blamed  projec¬ 
tions  that  the  undertaking  won’t 
“achieve  anticipated  benefits.” 


Lawson  Buys 
Swedish  Vendor 

The  ERP  market  continues  to 
consolidate  with  Lawson  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.’s  acquisition  of  Intentia 
International  AB  for  $480  million 
in  stock.  The  enterprise  software 
company  will  operate  under  the 
Lawson  name  with  U.S.  head¬ 
quarters  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
international  headquarters  in 
Stockholm.  The  deal  is  expected 
to  close  by  year’s  end. 


Intel  Discloses  More 
About  Yonah  CPU 

Intel  Corp.  has  shed  more  light  on 
its  forthcoming  dual-core  mobile 
chip,  confirming  that  the  Yonah 
processor's  two  cores  will  share 
a  single  bank  of  cache  memory. 
Yonah,  the  dual-core  version  of 
Intel's  Pentium  M  processor,  is 
slated  to  ship  in  the  first  quarter 
of  2006.  Intel  said  Yonah  has  an 
integrated  design  that  shares 
storage  and  power  management 
resources  within  the  chip. 


HP  Faces  Scrutiny  Over 
On-Demand  Strategy 


tion  on  Adaptive  Enterprise 
with  its  two  new  OpenView 
products,  although  he  noted 
that  he  hasn’t  been  fully 
briefed  on  them. 

The  products,  which  are 
due  to  be  announced  at  this 
week’s  HP  Software  Forum  in 


Vision  for  Adaptive 
Enterprise  needs 
honing,  users  say 

BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

EWLETT- PACKARD 
Co.  today  plans  to 
expand  on  its  Adap¬ 
tive  Enterprise 
strategy  for  on-demand  com¬ 
puting  by  announcing  two 
OpenView  software  tools  for 
managing  service-oriented  ar¬ 
chitectures  (SOA)  and  report¬ 
ing  on  internal  controls  for  reg¬ 
ulatory  compliance  purposes. 

Analysts  generally  praised 
the  new  products,  but  they  and 
some  officials  from  the  Open- 
View  Forum  International 
(OVFI)  user  group  faulted  HP 
for  getting  off  to  a  slow  start 
on  the  overall  strategy,  which 
the  company  announced  two 
years  ago.  Some  said  HP  has 
created  a  broad  vision  for 
Adaptive  Enterprise  without 
clearly  defining  its  parts. 

“I  don’t  think  HP’s  done  a 
good  job  of  explaining  Adap¬ 
tive  Enterprise,”  said  Steve 
Wostal,  a  former  OpenView 
user  who  is  now  a  consultant 
at  Indianapolis-based  Pepper- 
weed  Consulting  LLC,  which 
offers  OpenView  implementa¬ 
tion  services. 

“There’s  a  gap  between 
implementation  and  theory,” 
added  Wostal,  who  is  also  a 
former  OVFI  board  member. 
“While  the  theory  is  great,  I 
don’t  think  the  application  has 
been  provided.  I  want  to  see 
their  implementation  strategy.” 

Push  for  More  Progress 

Wostal  and  others  said  they 
appreciate  that  Adaptive  En¬ 
terprise  follows  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  IT  Infrastruc¬ 
ture  Library,  especially  ITIL’s 
guidance  that  IT  systems  be 
provisioned  to  be  flexible  for 
changing  business  needs. 

But  Thomas  Reinsel,  Pep- 
perweed’s  president  and  CEO 
and  president  of  the  OVFI, 


said  he  would  give 
HP  only  a  “B”  grade 
for  progress  on  its 
Adaptive  Enterprise 
vision. 

“People  still  don’t 
understand  the  con¬ 
cept  or  central  idea,” 

Reinsel  said.  “There’s 
still  a  lot  to  under¬ 
stand  [about]  what 
it  means  to  be  adap¬ 
tive,  and  we’ve  got  a 
long  way  to  go.” 

Part  of  what’s  confusing  is 
that  an  Adaptive  Enterprise 
approach  can  encompass  so 
many  major  IT  concepts,  such 
as  change  and  configuration 
management  and  virtualiza¬ 
tion  of  servers  or  storage 
devices,  he  said. 


THE  OPENVIEW  FORUM  Inter¬ 
national’s  board  last  week  voted 
unanimously  to  hold  the  group’s 
2006  conference  as  part  of  HP’s 
new  companywide  user  event 
instead  of  continuing  to  sched¬ 
ule  it  separately. 

The  OVFI’s  annual  HP  Soft¬ 
ware  Forum  is  produced  jointly 
with  the  vendor,  and  this  year’s 
event  starts  today  in  Denver.  But 
next  year’s  conference  will  take 
place  within  the  HP  Technology 
Forum,  which  HP  is  launching 
this  September  as  a  vehicle  for 
consolidating  its  various  user- 
group  conferences. 

“Our  goal  is  to  kind  of  put  a 
conference  within  a  conference 
and . . .  still  maintain  our  identi¬ 
ty,”  said  Thomas  Reinsel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  eight-person  OVFI 
board.  “The  stakes  are  high,  and 
we  are  concerned  about  the 
blending  of  software  into  a  larger 
event.  Whether  we  lose  our  iden¬ 
tity  -  we  need  to  monitor  that.” 

The  OVFI  agreed  to  join  the 
HP-led  conference  because  of 
concerns  that  the  company 
might  not  send  speakers  or 


Bill  Emmett,  chief 
solutions  manager 
for  HP’s  manage¬ 
ment  software  busi¬ 
ness,  defended  the 
company’s  progress 
in  rolling  out  prod¬ 
ucts  to  support 
Adaptive  Enterprise. 

“We’ve  been  pret¬ 
ty  regimented  with 
new  technologies,” 
he  said. 

For  example,  HP’s 
OpenView  Business  Service 
Management  suite,  which  was 
announced  last  year,  provides 
a  “very  pragmatic  approach 
for  describing  business  proc¬ 
esses,”  Emmett  said. 

Reinsel  said  HP  appears  to 
be  heading  in  the  right  direc- 


technologists  to  the  HP  Soft¬ 
ware  Forum  in  the  future,  Reinsel 
said.  “If  HP  heads  west,  we  have 
to  head  west,”  he  explained. 

Reinsel  added  that  the  user 
group,  which  has  about  7,000 
members  worldwide,  wants  to 
“aggressively  work  with  HP  on 
broadening  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  that  get  exposed  to  HP  soft¬ 
ware.”  He  said  the  change  will 
be  officially  announced  Wednes¬ 
day  at  the  OVFI’s  conference, 
which  is  expected  to  attract 
about  2,000  OpenView  users. 

Mike  Peckar,  co-chairman  of 
the  OVFI’s  New  England  chap¬ 
ter,  said  he  and  some  other 
chapter  leaders  dissented  on  the 
merger  plan.  “While  it  makes 
sense  for  HP  to  push  its  many 
user  groups  to  consolidate  under 
a  single  umbrella,  I  worry  that 
those  groups  could  eventually 
lose  their  voice,”  said  Peckar, 
who  heads  Fognet  Consulting 
in  West  Boylston,  Mass. 

The  OVFI  already  plans  to 
play  a  role  at  the  first  HP  Tech¬ 
nology  Forum  in  New  Orleans, 
as  does  the  U.S.  chapter  of  the 


Denver,  include  the  OpenView 
SOA  Manager  and  Compli¬ 
ance  Manager.  The  latter  tool 
is  designed  to  provide  reports 
on  corporate  compliance  with 
laws  such  as  the  Sarbanes- 
Oxley  Act. 

SOA  Manager  is  built 
around  software  that  HP  ac¬ 
quired  when  it  bought  Web 
services  management  tools 
vendor  Talking  Blocks  Inc. 
in  2003.  That  product  will 
become  an  “anchor  point” 
between  business  users  and 
IT,  said  Todd  DeLaughter,  vice 
president  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  HP’s  management  soft¬ 
ware  unit.  “The  tire-kicking 
around  SOAs  is  now  hitting 
the  mainstream,”  he  added. 
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Encompass  user  group,  which 
has  its  roots  among  the  cus¬ 
tomer  base  of  the  former  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  The  OpenView 
group  will  help  develop  content 
for  sessions,  but  many  of  the  de¬ 
tails  have  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

For  the  combined  2006  show, 
the  OVFI  has  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  HP  that  will  let  it  sell 
booth  space  to  other  vendors, 
which  is  a  major  source  of  the 
user  group’s  funding,  said  Rein¬ 
sel,  who  is  also  president  and 
CEO  of  Pepperweed  Consulting. 

The  OVFI  was  formed  in  1993, 
and  its  first  president  was  Richard 
Sturm,  who  is  now  an  analyst  at 
Enterprise  Management  Associ¬ 
ates  in  Boulder.  Colo.  Sturm  said 
a  separate  OpenView  user  event 
is  no  longer  needed. 

“I  think  the  software  event’s 
main  value  is  education,  and  that 
can  be  served  at  any  event,” 
Sturm  said.  And  HP  has  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  existing  OpenView 
conference  anyway,  he  noted, 
adding  that  “it’s  not  entirely  in¬ 
dependent." 

-Matt  Hamblen 


DELAUGHTER  calls 
SOA  Manager 
the  “anchor  point” 
between  business 
users  and  IT. 
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Role  Reversal:  Audit  Uncovers 
Gaps  in  SEC’s  IT  Controls 


Sarb-Ox  enforcer 
has  weaknesses 
in  access  controls 

BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

The  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot 
at  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  after  an 
audit  of  the  agency’s  2004  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  revealed 
that  the  chief  enforcer  of  the 
Sarbanes-Oxley  Act  had  “nu¬ 
merous”  information  security 
control  weaknesses  of  its  own. 

The  audit,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  last  summer  by  the 
Government  Accountability 
Office  and  published  on  May 
26,  found  that  the  SEC  “had 
not  consistently  implemented 
effective  electronic  access 
controls”  around  user  ac¬ 
counts  and  passwords,  access 
rights  and  permissions,  and 
network  security. 

There’s  a  touch  of  irony  in 
the  GAO’s  findings,  since  the 
SEC  is  charged  with  enforcing 
the  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act  of 
2002,  which  requires  execu¬ 


tives  at  publicly  held  compa¬ 
nies  to  attest  to  their  organiza¬ 
tions’  internal  controls. 

“There’s  some  schaden¬ 
freude  in  discovering  that  the 
arbiters  of  what’s  right  can’t 
seem  to  get  it  right  them¬ 
selves,”  said  Cathy  Hotka,  for¬ 
mer  vice  president  of  IT  at 
the  National  Retail  Federation, 
who  now  runs  an  IT  consult¬ 
ing  practice  in  Washington. 

Steps  Taken 

For  its  part,  the  SEC  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  several  steps  to 
comply  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  GAO  audit  — 
some  initiated  prior  to  the 
recommendations’  release, 
said  Corey  Booth,  a  former 
McKinsey  &  Co.  consultant 
who  became  the  head  of  the 
agency’s  Office  of  Information 
Technology  in  early  2004. 

Those  steps  to  comply 
include  strengthening  the 
process  of  authorizing  infor¬ 
mation  systems  accounts  and 
passwords  for  SEC  employees 
and  discontinuing  authoriza- 


During  fiscal 
year  2004, 
numerous  informa¬ 
tion  security  control 
weaknesses  existed 
at  SEC.  Specifically, 
SEC  had  not  consis¬ 
tently  implemented 
effective  electronic 
access  controls, 
including  user 
accounts  and  pass¬ 
words,  access  rights 
and  permissions, 
network  security,  or 
audit  and  monitoring 
of  security-related 
events  to  limit  and 
detect  access  to  its 
critical  financial  and 
sensitive  systems. 

EXCERPT  FROM  THE  GAO  REPORT 


McAfee  Shifts  Its  Focus 
To  Intrusion  Prevention 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

On  the  eve  of 
McAfee  Inc.’s 
annual  meeting 
with  financial 
analysts  last 
week.  Gene 
Hodges,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San¬ 
ta  Clara,  Calif.- 
based  company, 
spoke  with  Computerworld 
about  McAfee’s  enterprise 
strategy  and  its  plans  to  add 
new  network  access-control 
products  next  year. 

What  kind  of  enterprise-oriented 
products  can  users  expect  to  see 
from  McAfee  going  forward?  At 

the  heart  of  our  strategy  has 


been  a  shift  towards  behav¬ 
ioral  detection  and  intrusion 
prevention.  Obviously,  we’re  a 
company  with  a  good  pedigree 
in  reacting  to  attacks  with  our 
antivirus  software.  But  we 
saw  several  years  ago  that  the 
threat  profile  and  the  speed 
of  propagation  would  outstrip 
what  most  companies  would 
be  able  to  handle  in  terms  of 
incident  response  times. 

What  about  risk  management 
products?  You’ll  see  the  first 
real  marriage  of  our  risk  man¬ 
agement  technology  [which 
McAfee  acquired  when  it 
bought  Foundstone  Inc.  last 
August]  with  our  intrusion- 
prevention  technology  early 


in  2006,  with  network  access 
control  products.  We’re  going 
to  call  it  the  McAfee  Policy 
Enforcer,  and  it  will  consist 
of  a  series  of  system  software 
that  does  near-real-time  vul¬ 
nerability  analysis  on  man¬ 
aged  devices,  plus  network 
scanners  from  the  Foundstone 
product  line. 

A  lot  has  been  made  of  Microsoft’s 
plans  in  the  IT  security  market.  Is 
the  Microsoft  threat  to  pure-play 
vendors  such  as  McAfee  overstat¬ 
ed?  Microsoft  will  clearly  be  a 
significant  competitor.  But  our 
belief  is  that  they’ll  be  most 
effective  in  the  consumer  are¬ 
na.  Luckily,  our  channel  strate¬ 
gy  is  focusing  on  two  areas 
where  they  have  less  muscle 
—  in  PC  OEMs  and  in  service 
providers.  [But]  Microsoft  will 
present  a  bar  that  we  have  to 
clear  in  terms  of  added  value. 
©  54830 


tion  for  employees  and  con¬ 
tractors  when  they  stop  work¬ 
ing  for  the  agency.  The  SEC 
has  also  upgraded  many  of  its 
intrusion-detection  systems 
and  firewalls,  Booth  said. 

In  addition,  the  SEC  has 
since  added  four  information 
security  specialists  to  its  130- 
person  IT  department  and 
has  created  a  more  systematic 
process  for  vetting  security 
issues  in  its  IT  development 
and  deployment  procedures, 
according  to  Booth. 

The  SEC  expects  to  address 
all  of  the  GAO’s  security  rec¬ 
ommendations  by  next  June. 
The  bulk  of  the  work  will  be 
completed  this  year,  said 
Booth.  He  declined  to  specify 
the  amount  to  be  spent  on  the 
work  but  did  note  that  the 
agency  was  awarded  a  seven- 
figure  increase  in  its  informa¬ 
tion  security  budget  for  2005. 

Empathy  for  the  SEC 

Even  though  many  auditors 
and  corporate  executives  have 
grumbled  about  the  time  and 
costs  required  to  comply  with 
Sarbanes-Oxley,  some  said 
they  are  empathetic  to  the 
challenges  that  the  SEC  faces. 

“I  respect  the  SEC  —  they’re 
in  an  incredibly  difficult  posi¬ 
tion,”  said  Joseph  Lacik  Jr., 

CIO  at  Aviall  Inc.,  a  Dallas- 
based  aviation  aftermarket 
parts  distributor. 

Although  Lacik  said  he 
doesn’t  expect  the  SEC  to  face 
much  backlash  from  corporate 
officers  for  its  information 
security  control  gaps,  he  did 
say  that  the  agency  should  be 
held  to  the  same  standard  as 
the  companies  it  regulates. 
“They  have  to  eat  their  own 
food  like  everyone  else,” 
he  said. 

Marios  Damianides,  inter¬ 
national  president  of  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Gover¬ 
nance  Institute  in  Rolling 
Meadows,  Ill.,  said  the  GAO 
findings  aren’t  surprising, 
since  “many  corporations” 
have  uncovered  IT-related  con¬ 
trol  issues  in  their  Sarbanes- 
Oxley  compliance  efforts. 

Said  Damianides,  “They’re 
a  government  entity  that,  like 
any  corporation,  has  to  take 
care  of  its  controls  frame¬ 
work.”  ©  54808 


GAO  Says 
FAANeedsa 
Stronger  IT 
Architecture 

THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION 

Administration  must  develop  a 
strong  enterprise  architecture 
it  it  is  to  successfully  modern¬ 
ize  its  air  traffic  control  sys¬ 
tems,  according  to  a  report 
released  last  week  by  the 
Government  Accountability 
Office. 

The  GAO  had  been  asked 
by  members  of  Congress  to 
determine  whether  the  FAA 
has  effective  management 
processes  for  developing  and 
implementing  an  enterprise 
architecture  that  would  serve 
as  a  blueprint  for  the  modern¬ 
ization  effort. 

The  FAA’s  enterprise  archi¬ 
tecture  program  today  in¬ 
cludes  two  projects  -  one  for 
its  National  Airspace  System 
(NAS)  operations  and  another 
for  its  administrative  and  mis¬ 
sion-support  activities. 

The  main  problem  with  that 
effort,  according  to  the  report, 
is  that  the  FAA  hasn't  yet  es¬ 
tablished  effective  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  for  develop¬ 
ing,  maintaining  and  imple¬ 
menting  an  architecture. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the 
FAA  said  the  agency  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  formal  response  to  the 
GAO's  report,  which  it  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

The  GAO  said  it’s  “critical" 
that  the  FAA  establish  an  ef¬ 
fective  enterprise  architecture 
management  program  that  has 
the  early  support  of  senior 
managers  at  the  agency. 

In  its  response  to  the  report, 
the  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  said  it  plans  to  do  so  by 
setting  up  a  steering  commit¬ 
tee;  developing  a  policy  to 
govern  the  development, 
maintenance  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  architecture  pro¬ 
gram;  and  having  an  approved 
architecture  project  manage¬ 
ment  plan  for  the  non-NAS- 
related  effort. 

-  Linda  Rosencrance 
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Nortel  Ships  Fix 
For  VPN  Bug 

Nortel  Networks  Corp.  is  offering 
a  fix  for  a  vulnerability  that  could 
let  an  attacker  crash  a  virtual 
private  network  router  with  a 
single  malformed  packet.  The 
denial-of-service  vulnerability 
was  reported  by  Internet  security 
testing  company  NTA  Monitor 
Ltd.  and  affects  several  Nortel 
VPN  routers.  NTA  called  the  vul¬ 
nerability  “serious.”  Nortel  gave 
it  “major  priority”  status. 


Infosys,  Alstom 
Plan  R&D  Center 

Infosys  Technologies  Ltd.  and  Al¬ 
stom  SA  are  jointly  opening  a  re¬ 
search  and  development  center 
in  Bangalore,  India.  Paris-based 
engineering  company  Alstom 
plans  to  spend  about  $39  million 
on  research  at  the  R&D  center 
over  three  years  while  growing 
the  staff  to  300.  Infosys  staffers 
will  run  the  center  and  provide 
the  infrastructure. 


HP  Unveils  Three 
Thin-Client  Devices 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  has  un¬ 
veiled  thin-client  devices  that 
can  provide  basic  computing 
power  for  low-end  users  while 
letting  IT  maintain  control  over 
the  systems.  The  three  Compaq 
T5000  devices  -  priced  from 
$239  to  $319  -  are  cheaper  than 
HP’s  low-end  PCs.  They  will  be 
available  this  month. 


Tibco  Issues  Q1 
Results  Warning 

Tibco  Software  Inc.  warned  that 
its  revenue  and  earnings  were 
lower  than  expected  in  its  just- 
ended  second  quarter,  marking 
the  second  quarter  in  a  row  the 
company  has  fallen  short.  Tibco 
said  several  large  deals  didn't 
close  before  the  quarter  ended 
on  May  27,  and  it  now  expects 
revenue  for  the  period  to  be 
$100  million  to  $102  million  ver¬ 
sus  its  $108  million  projection. 


[  ON  THE  MARK 


HOT  TECHNOLOGY  TRENDS,  NEW  PRODUCT 
NEWS  AND  INDUSTRY  BUZZ  BY  MARK  HALL 


New  Infrastructure 
Lurks  Behind . . . 

. . .  the  rush  to  service-oriented  architectures  (SOA).  And 

it  won’t  be  just  more  software.  A  new  layer  of  hard¬ 
ware  ultimately  awaits  IT  managers  who  deploy 
Web  services,  which  depend  on  XML  messaging. 
“We  need  a  network  that  knows  how  to  handle 

ment  at  Parasoft 


messages,  not  just 
packets,”  insists 
Eugene  Kuznetsov, 
chairman  and  chief 
technology  officer  of 
DataPower  Technolo¬ 
gy  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 

Mass.  Next  quarter, 
DataPower  will  ship 
its  yet-to-be-priced 
XML  Concentrator 
chassis,  which  is 
laden  with  blade  computers 
that  use  specialized  message 
processors  to  accelerate  XML 
performance  and  apply  secu¬ 
rity  and  quality-of-service 
policies.  Kuznetsov  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  expense  and  head¬ 
aches  of  adding  another  hard¬ 
ware  layer  inside  most  corpo¬ 
rate  networks,  which  is  why 
DataPower  is  targeting  Inter¬ 
net  service  providers  with 
XML  Concentrator.  Service 
providers  will  be  able  to 
charge  you  a  pretty  penny  for 
processing  XML  messages  — 
pennies  you’ll  be  glad  to  part 
with  just  to  avoid  managing 
more  IT  gear. 

Wayne  Ariola,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  corporate  develop- 


Corp.  in  Monrovia, 
Calif.,  agrees  that  spe¬ 
cialized  hardware  for 
message  handling  is 
inevitable.  He  says  a 
full-blown  SOA  infra¬ 
structure  is  coming 
because  of  the  tech¬ 
nology’s  success. 

“The  early  adopters 
are  gone,  and  we’re 
off  to  the  races,”  Ariola  says. 
He  claims  that  many  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  race  have  wound 
up  on  Parasoft’s  doorstep  be¬ 
cause  of  its  SOAPtest  devel¬ 
opment  tools.  Version  4.0 
ships  this  week,  adding  im¬ 
proved  security-  and  penetra¬ 
tion-testing  tools.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  you  can  check  if  your  ap¬ 
plication’s  code  is  susceptible 
to  XML  bombs  (messages 
that  continually  call  them¬ 
selves  until  a  system’s  RAM 
is  overloaded)  or  deter-  A 
mine  if  your  SOA  ap-  AM 
proach  complies 
with  Web  ser¬ 
vices  standards. 

SOAPtest  4.0 
starts  at  $3,995. 


Migrate  Visual  Basic 
apps  to  Linux . . . 

. . .  and  Mac¬ 
intosh  clients 
with  the  touch 
of  a  button. 

REALbasic 
2005  imports 
VB  code  and 
compiles 
versions  of 
the  program 
for  Linux  and 
Macintosh  users.  The  inte¬ 
grated  development  environ¬ 
ment  from  Austin-based  Real 
Software  Inc.  next  week  ships 
in  its  final  form  for  Windows 
and  Mac  systems  and  goes 
into  beta  for  Linux.  The  Lin¬ 
ux  version  will  be  ready  for 
release  by  month’s  end.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  CEO  Geoff  Perl¬ 
man,  VB  users  who  need  to 
deploy  their  work  on  non- 
Windows  systems  no  longer 
have  to  worry  about  virtual 
machines  or  managing  Dy¬ 
namic  Link  Libraries,  because 
REALbasic  handles  those  de¬ 
tails  and  more.  The  new  re¬ 
lease  adds  about  100  features, 
such  as  a  tabbed  browser  and 
the  open-source  SGLite  data¬ 
base,  and  costs  $395  for  the 
Professional  Edition.  Perlman 
suggests  that  REALbasic  also 
will  appeal  to  VB  coders  who 
are  unhappy  with  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  forced  march  toward 
Visual  Basic  .Net.  “VB  .Net  is 
radically  different  than  VB  6 
for  most  users,”  he  says. 


Hercules  ships  as 
software  or  as . . . 

. . .  part  of  an  integrated  appli¬ 
ance.  Citadel  Security  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.  in  Dallas  this  week 
releases  an  appliance  version 
of  its  Hercules  4.0  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  management  tool  as  an  al¬ 


ternative  to  licensing  the  soft¬ 
ware  by  itself.  Hercules  gath¬ 
ers  asset  data  from  a  dozen  or 
so  network-scanning  prod¬ 
ucts,  finds  system  vulnerabil¬ 
ities  and  then  remediates 
those  security  lapses.  Carl 
Banzhof,  chief  technology  of¬ 
ficer  at  Citadel,  says  IT  focus¬ 
es  too  much  on  patching  soft¬ 
ware  defects,  which  reflect 
only  20%  to  30%  of  all  vul¬ 
nerabilities.  Unsecured  ac¬ 
counts,  unnecessary  services, 
back  doors  and  misconfigura- 
tions  of  systems  account  for 
the  majority  of  the  problems, 
Banzhof  says.  In  addition, 
Hercules  4.0  adds  risk  analy¬ 
sis  reporting  so  users  can  pri¬ 
oritize  fixing  vulnerable  de¬ 
vices.  Software  licenses  for 
Hercules  4.0  start  at  $28  per 
device.  The  HS1500  appliance, 
with  the  software,  carries  a 
$1,000  monthly  subscription 
fee  plus  per-usage  charges. 


Citadel’s  vulnerability  management  appliance 


Now  that  the  ‘0’ 
word  no  longer . . . 

. . .  needs  to  be  whispered  by 
users  weighing  possible  out¬ 
sourcing  moves  [QuickLink 
54064],  Artifact  Inc.  CEO 
Mark  Wesker  contends  that 
IT  executives  should  start 
thinking  like  their  peers  in 
manufacturing.  Software  de¬ 
velopment  is  largely  special¬ 
ized  and  repeatable  and  thus 
could  be  automated,  he  ar¬ 
gues.  An  application  develop¬ 
ment  supply  chain  “is  emerg¬ 
ing  underneath  our  feet  right 
now,”  he  says,  so  much  of  the 
work  should  be  outsourced  to 
the  best  supplier  for  a  given 
task  —  either  onshore  or  off. 
All  IT  needs  is  “visibility  and 
control”  throughout  the  app- 
dev  process,  he  claims.  Balti¬ 
more-based  Artifact  offers  an 
online  service  that  gives  IT 
managers  dashboard  views 
of  the  state  of  an  appli¬ 
cation’s  develop¬ 
ment.  Pricing 
starts  at 

HS1500  i“?J  HP  $500  per 
project. 
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HP  Users  Say  NonStop  Servers 
Will  Need  LongTerm  Support 


Current  models  are  still  expected  to  be 
in  use  beyond  planned  2013  cutoff  date 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

HEWLETT-PACKARD 
Co.  last  week  said 
it  will  continue  to 
support  its  existing 
MIPS-based  NonStop  servers 
through  2013,  despite  a  plan  to 
begin  shipping  Itanium-based 
models  next  month.  But  some 
users  of  the  fault-tolerant  sys¬ 
tems  think  HP  may  have  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  support  even  beyond 
that  far-off  date. 

In  an  era  when  commodity 
servers  are  routinely  replaced 
within  three  to  five  years, 
users  and  consultants  say  that 
NonStop  systems  running 
mission-critical  transaction¬ 
processing  workloads  typical¬ 
ly  stay  in  production  for  seven 
to  10  years.  And  there  are  sto¬ 
ries  of  machines  remaining  in 
operation  for  15  or  more  years. 

HP  will  sell  the  NonStop 
hardware,  which  is  based  on 
processors  from  Silicon 
Graphics  Inc.,  until  the  end  of 
2008.  Users  who  continue  to 
buy  those  systems  over  the 
next  several  years  may  need 
support  longer  than  HP  now 
plans,  said  Neil  Clark,  a  sys¬ 
tems  consultant  manager  at 
Gallagher  Bassett  Services 
Inc.,  a  risk  and  claims  manage¬ 
ment  company  in  Itasca,  Ill. 

“Offering  support  for  only 
five  years  after  selling  a  system 
doesn’t  seem  long  enough,” 
Clark  said. 

His  point  was  backed  up  by 
Cathy  Meurer,  the  Tandem 


Correction 

Bob  Woodruffs  title  at  Rob- 
bins-Gioia  LLC  was  cited  incor¬ 
rectly  in  last  week's  Technology 
section  story  about  systems  inte¬ 
gration  projects  (“All  Together 
Now").  Woodruff  is  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  Jim  Leto,  CEO  of  the 
Alexandria,  Va.-based  project 
management  consulting  firm. 


technical  services  manager  at 
U.S.  Foodservice  Inc.’s  national 
processing  center  in  Phoenix. 
Meurer  said  she  expects  that 
many  users  will  run  MIPS- 
based  NonStop  systems  be¬ 
yond  2013  and  that  HP  will 
continue  to  support  them. 

“Tandem”  refers  to  Tandem 
Computers  Inc.,  the  company 
that  developed  the  NonStop 
line  prior  to  being  bought  by 
Compaq  Computer  Corp., 
which  HP  later  acquired. 

Meurer,  who  heads  a  region¬ 
al  group  of  Tandem  and  Non- 
Stop  users  within  the  ITUG 
user  organization,  said  there 
have  never  been  any  questions 
raised  about  HP’s  ongoing 


support  of  the  systems.  “New 
products  and  features  — 
maybe,”  she  said.  “High  main¬ 
tenance  costs  —  probably.  But 
maintenance  nonetheless.” 

Some  companies,  especially 
ones  that  are  running  high 
transaction  volumes,  such  as 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
Holdings  Inc.  and  Bank-Verlag 
GmbH  in  Cologne,  Germany, 
plan  to  quickly  begin  adopting 
the  new  Integrity  NonStop 
line  because  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  improvements  expect¬ 
ed  from  Intel  Corp.’s  Itanium  2 
chip.  HP  formally  announced 
the  Integrity  models  last  week 
[QuickLink  54647]  and  said 
they  can  run  up  to  2.5  times 
faster  than  existing  models. 

But  many  other  users  will 
likely  wait  for  later  releases 
before  switching  to  the  Integri- 


Integrity  NonStop 


■  Supports 
up  to  4,080 
Itanium  2 
processors. 

■  Is  rated  for 
99.99999% 
hardware 
availability. 


i  Can  run 
20  years  on  average  without 
scheduled  downtime,  HP  says. 

■  Is  compatible  with  HP’s 
existing  NonStop  S-series 
models. 

■  Pricing  starts  at  about 
$400,000  but  is  highly  depen¬ 
dent  on  user  configurations. 


3Com,  HP  Expand  Switch  Offerings 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

3Com  Corp.  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  ProCurve  net¬ 
working  unit  will  separately 
announce  new  switches  and 
software  products  today,  ex¬ 
panding  their  support  for 
building  security  and  manage¬ 
ment  tools  into  corporate 
networks. 

3Com  is  introducing  a  fami¬ 
ly  of  12  stackable  switches,  pri¬ 
marily  for  use  at  the  edge  of 
networks.  It’s  also  adding  two 
switches  with  modular  chassis 
to  its  Switch  7700  family,  plus 
software  designed  to  support 
endpoint  security  and  config¬ 
uration  of  networks  that  in¬ 
clude  equipment  from  3Com 
and  other  vendors. 

HP  will  roll  out  a  switch 
that  supports  multilayer  rout¬ 
ing  at  the  core  of  a  network,  as 
well  as  no-cost  software  en¬ 
hancements  intended  to  im¬ 
prove  the  security  and  mobili¬ 
ty  of  devices  connected  to  its 
ProCurve  5300x1  series  of 
network  edge  switches.  HP 
also  plans  to  announce  up¬ 


graded  network  management 
and  wireless  access  point 
software. 

Mark  Berkheimer,  a  poten¬ 
tial  customer  for  3Com’s  new 
stackable  Switch  5500G  de¬ 
vices,  said  they  could  be  used 


New  Switches 


- 3Com - 

m  Switch  5500G  family 
with  12  stackable  models, 
five  of  which  support 
IGbit/sec.  connectivity. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $2,495  to 
$13,495;  available  now. 

*  Two  Switch  7700  devices 
with  modular  chassis  and 
power-over-Ethernet  capa¬ 
bilities.  Pricing  ranges  from 
$1,795  to  $4,995;  available  now. 


HP 


a  ProCurve  Routing  Switch 
9400sl  series  of  core  net¬ 
work  switches  with  10  Giga¬ 
bit  Ethernet  capabilities. 

Pricing  starts  at  $310,000;  ship¬ 
ments  due  in  August. 


to  create  a  core  switching  net¬ 
work  “with  all  the  bells  and 
whistles,  without  the  outlay 
[for]  a  large  chassis.” 

Berkheimer  is  an  IT  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Susquehanna  Area 
Regional  Airport  Authority, 
which  operates  Harrisburg  In¬ 
ternational  Airport  and  two 
other  airports  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  Cure  for  Most  Needs 

The  5500G  is  another  enter- 
prise-class  offering  resulting 
from  3Com’s  joint  venture 
with  China-based  Huawei 
Technologies  Co.  Berkheimer 
noted  that  he  could  stack  up  to 
eight  5500Gs,  with  a  total  of  as 
many  as  384  ports,  to  act  as 
one  switch.  “That  will  cure 
most  user  needs,”  he  said. 

Analysts  said  that  the  new 
security  and  management 
products  and  upgrades  are 
part  of  an  ongoing  trend  by 
switch  makers  to  incorporate 
such  tools  for  networking.  “It’s 
become  [basic]  to  have  some 
kind  of  security  in  switching,” 
said  Steve  Schuchart,  an  ana- 


ty  line,  said  Mike  Kilpatrick,  a 
NonStop  consultant  in  Taylor, 
Texas.  “Unless  that  box  has 
been  out  in  the  field  for  any 
time,  it’s  hard  to  say  how  reli¬ 
able  it  will  be,”  he  noted. 

HP  officials  said  they  expect 
the  old  and  new  systems  will 
be  run  side  by  side  in  many 
cases.  “A  lot  of  customers  will 
have  coexistence  for  a  long 
time,”  said  Randy  Meyer,  HP’s 
director  of  enterprise  storage 
and  servers. 

One  user  that  already  has  mi¬ 
grated  applications  off  an  old¬ 
er  NonStop  to  an  Itanium- 
based  system  is  Bank-Verlag, 
which  processes  records  and 
ensures  regulatory  compliance 
for  some  300  banks.  Wolfgang 
Breidbach,  technical  director 
of  NonStop  systems,  said  the 
migration  took  one  IT  worker 
only  a  couple  of  days.  ©  54826 
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lyst  at  Current  Analysis  Inc.  in 
Sterling,  Va. 

HP’s  new  ProCurve  Routing 
Switch  9400sl  series  supports 
IPv6  and  offers  up  to  32  ports 
for  lOGbit/sec.  routing  of  data, 
said  A1  Madden,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Americas  product  manag¬ 
er  for  ProCurve. 

Schuchart  said  users  of  the 
9400sl  series  need  to  follow 
how  the  product  evolves  be¬ 
cause  it’s  based  on  the  Biglron 
MG8  switch  built  by  Foundry 
Networks  Inc.  Foundry  isn’t 
expected  to  provide  further 
upgrades  for  the  switch,  he 
added.  However,  HP  said  there 
will  be  support  and  upgrades 
for  the  9400sl  series. 

In  addition,  HP  plans  to  roll 
out  new  switching  technology 
in  the  fall  that  will  involve  a 
core  network  device  with  less 
intelligence  built  in  and  more 
distributed  to  devices  at  the 
network  edges,  Schuchart 
said.  The  new  concept  is 
based  on  technology  that  HP 
acquired  from  Riverstone  Net¬ 
works  Inc.  last  June. 

Madden  wouldn’t  say 
whether  the  9400sl  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Foundry.  ©  54829 
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Oracle  Revises 
Solaris  10  Licensing 

Oracle  Corp.  has  changed  licens¬ 
ing  terms  for  users  that  run  its 
database  on  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.’s  Solaris  10  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  revising  a  model  that  ana¬ 
lysts  said  put  Sun  at  a  competi¬ 
tive  disadvantage  with  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  and  IBM.  The  changes 
lower  licensing  costs  for  Solaris 
users  running  Oracle  software  on 
only  part  of  their  servers,  a  prac¬ 
tice  called  partitioning. 


Nortel  Reports  Loss 
On  Slight  Sales  Rise 

Nortel  Networks  Corp.,  recovering 
from  an  accounting  scandal  and 
an  industry  downturn,  reported  a 
first-quarter  loss  on  sales  that 
rose  slightly  from  last  year. 


NORTEL  BY  THE  NUMBERS 

K  REVENUE  HIPROFIT/LOSS 

Q1  ’05 

S2.54B 

Q1  ’04 

S59M 

Quest  Buys  Vintela 
For  S56.5M  in  Cash 

Irvine,  Calif.-based  Quest  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.  has  agreed  to  acquire 
privately  held  Vintela  Inc.  for 
approximately  $56.5  million  in 
cash.  Lindon,  Utah-based  Vintela 
makes  tools  that  allow  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Active  Directory  and  Sys¬ 
tems  Management  Server  to  man¬ 
age  computing  environments  that 
include  both  Windows  and  non- 
Windows  platforms.  The  deal  is 
expected  to  close  this  summer. 


Fed  Agencies  Eye 
RFID  Technology 

Some  U.S.  government  agencies 
are  eyeing  radio  frequency  identi¬ 
fication  technology  as  a  tactic 
to  save  money  and  improve  ser¬ 
vices.  In  a  report,  the  Government 
Accountability  Office  said  it  found 
that  13  of  24  federal  agencies  are 
implementing  or  exploring  RFID 
initiatives  for  a  number  of  uses, 
including  logistics  support,  ship¬ 
ment  tracking  and  border  patrol. 


Tablus,  PortAuthority 
Unveil  Security  Tools 


Updates  aim  to 
boost  protection 
against  data  thefts 

BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

TWO  new  content¬ 
monitoring  tools 
to  be  released  this 
week  will  add  to  the 
growing  number  of  options  for 
security  managers  looking  to 
protect  sensitive  data  against 
compromises  and  theft. 

Tablus  Inc.  in  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  and  PortAuthority  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.  (formerly  Vidius 
Inc.)  will  both  release  updated 
versions  of  their  respective 
technologies  this  week. 

Tablus’  upgraded  hardware 
and  software  platform  features 
a  component  called  Content 
Alarm  NW  2.0  for  monitoring 
and  blocking  information 
leaks  via  the  network  and  a 
component  called  Content 
Alarm  DT  2.0  that’s  designed 
to  do  the  same  at  the  desktop 
level.  The  company  touts  it  as 
the  first  content  monitoring 
product  designed  to  prevent 
data  leaks  at  both  the  network 
level  and  at  the  desktop. 

The  product  uses  Google- 
like  crawler  technology  to 
identify  and  “fingerprint”  sen¬ 
sitive  data  such  as  financial  or 
personal  information.  On  a 
network,  the  Tablus  tool  mon¬ 
itors  traffic  to  ensure  that  the 
fingerprinted  data  is  not  ille¬ 
gally  transmitted  out  of  the 
network  via  e-mail,  instant 
messaging,  FTP  or  any  other 
means,  said  CEO  Jim  Pante. 

A  similar  approach  is  being 
applied  on  the  desktop  side 
to  ensure  that  users  can’t  ille¬ 
gally  modify,  copy,  delete  or 
save  protected  data  on  thumb 
drives,  external  hard  disk  or 
private  e-mail  spaces,  he  said. 

Such  capabilities  are  crucial 
for  protecting  sensitive  data, 
said  Dmitriy  Kalika,  IT  direc¬ 
tor  at  Amide  Pharmaceutical 
Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of  gener¬ 
ic  drugs  in  Little  Falls,  N.J. 
Amide’s  networks  hold  drug 


formulation  information  that 
is  relatively  easy  to  print  out 
or  download  and  spirit  away 
in  devices  such  as  USB  thumb 
drives  and  external  storage 
devices,  Kalika  said. 

“With  Tablus,  I  can  control 
what  happens  to  the  files,”  he 
said.  “It  does  not  allow  any¬ 
body  to  do  anything  unless 
they  have  permission.” 

Data  Recognition  Corp.,  a 
Maple  Grove,  Minn.-based 
provider  of  educational  test¬ 
ing  and  assessment  programs, 
is  using  Tablus’  network  moni¬ 
toring  technology  to  protect 
test  booklets,  answer  keys, 
scores  and  similar  informa¬ 
tion,  said  Michelle  Edenborg, 
the  company’s  IT  director. 

All  information  that  is 
transmitted  out  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  network  is  inspected  for 
sensitive  data  by  Tablus’  ap¬ 


pliance,  she  said. 

Meanwhile,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.-based  PortAuthority  is 
enhancing  its  content  monitor¬ 
ing  product,  PortAuthority  for 
Internal  Mail,  with  a  function 
for  scanning  internal  e-mails 
for  signs  of  data  misuse.  The 
product,  which  already  allows 
companies  to  monitor  external 
e-mails,  adds  support  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Exchange  2003  internal 


e-mail  and  for  ISA  2004  Web 
proxy  servers. 

“There  is  definitely  growing 
interest”  in  tools  such  as  these, 
said  Dan  Keldsen,  an  analyst 
at  Delphi  Group,  a  Perot 
Systems  Corp.  company  in 
Boston.  Compliance  issues 
and  fears  of  data  loss  are 
driving  much  of  it,  he  said. 

Also,  network  security  ven¬ 
dors  traditionally  haven’t  paid 
a  lot  of  attention  to  content 
protection  and  issues  such  as 
inappropriate  use  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  insiders,  which  ven¬ 
dors  of  content  monitoring 
tools  are  beginning  to  address, 
Keldsen  said.  ©  54822 


NEW  CONTENT-MONITORING  PRODUCTS 


■  Tablus  Content  Alarm  NW  2.0  and  Content  Alarm  DT  2.0: 

Real-time  network  traffic  analysis,  linguistic  analysis  of  both  structured  and 
unstructured  data,  and  Google-like  crawler  technology  for  creating  digital 
fingerprints  of  data.  Designed  to  protect  sensitive  data  on  both  network 
and  desktop  levels.  Pricing  starts  at  $25,000  for  the  departmental  edition; 
the  enterprise  edition  starts  at  $75,000. 

■  PortAuthority  for  Internal  Mail:  Designed  to  prevent  leaks  of 
confidential  information  between  internal  e-mail  users.  Supports  Microsoft 
Exchange  2003,  Lotus  Domino  and  Exchange  2000. 


Informix  Users  Want  More  From  IBM 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

IBM  is  trying  to  reassure 
customers  who  fear  that  the 
perception  that  the  Informix 
database  is  a  dead  product  will 
continue  to  grow  and  eventu¬ 
ally  become  reality. 

IBM  bought  the  Informix 
technology  in  2001  to  boost  its 
presence  in  the  distributed 
database  market  and  better 
compete  against  rivals  Oracle 
Corp.  and  Microsoft  Corp. 

While  seven  Informix  cus¬ 
tomers  interviewed  late  last 
month  at  the  International  In¬ 
formix  User  Group  (HUG) 
conference  and  elsewhere  said 
IBM  is  responsive  to  their  de¬ 
velopment  needs,  some  fear  a 
continued  lack  of  visibility 
will  lead  to  more  independent 
software  vendor  defections 
and  stronger  efforts  by  IBM’s 
sales  force  to  convince  users 
to  replace  Informix  with  DB2. 

Ironically,  some  DB2  users 
recently  criticized  IBM  for 
neglecting  their  product 
[QuickLink  54664]. 


The  concerns  come  as  Gart¬ 
ner  Inc.  released  a  report 
showing  a  decline  in  Informix 
sales  during  2004  and  noting 
that  key  IBM  partners  such  as 
Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  have  said  that  they 
won’t  support  future  versions 
of  Informix. 

Prevailing  Perception 

“The  world  has  a  perception 
that  Informix  is  dead,”  said 
Stuart  Litel,  president  of  the 
HUG  and  chief  technology  of¬ 
ficer  at  Informix  reseller  Kaz- 
er  Corp.  in  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 
He  blamed  that  partly  on 
IBM’s  postacquisition  plan  to 
create  a  “merged  product.” 

Several  users  criticized 
IBM’s  database  sales  force 
as  overly  DB2-centric.  “It’s 
almost  like  they  are  satisfied 
in  supporting  the  Informix 
product  line  for  the  current 
user  base  but  do  not  want  to 
risk  possible  sales  of  the  In¬ 
formix  line  affecting  their 
DB2  revenue,”  said  Clifton 


Bean,  a  database  consultant 
at  a  company  that  he  asked 
not  be  named. 

One  database  administrator 
from  a  hospitality  company, 
who  also  asked  not  to  be 
named,  runs  the  flagship  In¬ 
formix  Dynamic  Server  Ver¬ 
sion  9.4.  He  said  there  have 
been  some  attempts  by  sales¬ 
people  to  introduce  DB2  into 
his  shop. 

Kevyn  Schneider,  a  business 
intelligence  architect  and 
HUG  member,  said  that  after 
the  postacquisition  departure 
of  most  of  the  Informix  sales 
force,  “I  think  many  in  the  In¬ 
formix  community  feel  we  are 
the  stepchildren.” 

Bruce  Weed,  program  direc¬ 
tor  at  Informix,  said  IBM  is 
holding  road  shows  and  online 
events  to  let  customers  and 
developers  interact.  This  year,  . 
the  company  will  start  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  grass-roots  marketing 
among  partners  to  make  them 
“aware  of  the  viability  of  In¬ 
formix,”  he  said.  ©  54809 
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more  line  items  per  hour  than  Oracle  in 
a  SAP  four-processor  benchmark. 
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Israeli  Police  Uncover 
Trojan  Horse  Spy  Ring 

Israeli  police  have  uncovered  a 
major  industrial  spy  ring  that  al¬ 
legedly  used  Trojan  horse  software 
to  snoop  into  some  of  the  country’s 
leading  companies. 

A  husband-and-wife  team,  Michael 
Haephrati  and  Ruth  Brier-Haephrati, 
was  detained  last  week  in  London  on 
suspicion  of  creating  the  Trojan  horse 
program.  The  software  was  sent  via 
e-mail  or  computer  disks  to  people  at 
targeted  companies  and  was  then  used 
by  competitors  to  harvest  confidential 
information  from  the  infected  PCs, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  Haaretz 
newspaper. 

The  Tel  Aviv-based  newspaper  de¬ 
tailed  how  a  wide  range 
of  businesses,  including 
television,  mobile  phone, 
automotive  and  utility 
companies,  allegedly  used 
the  Trojan  horse  to  ob¬ 
tain  “tens  of  thousands” 
of  pilfered  documents. 

Police  told  Haaretz 
that  the  companies  start¬ 
ed  using  the  malicious 
software  after  engaging 
the  services  of  any  one  of 
three  private  investiga¬ 


tion  agencies,  which  were  given  the 
task  of  carrying  out  the  industrial  espi¬ 
onage.  The  newspaper  reported  that 
another  21  people  have  been  detained 
for  questioning  in  Israel. 

■  TECHW0RLD.COM  (U.K.) 
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U.K.  Biometric  Test 
Finds  Scanning  Glitches 

LONDON 

he  u.K.  government  has  reintro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  create  a  biometric 
identity  card  system  by  2010  to  help 
fight  terrorism  and  fraud,  after  having 
shelved  the  measure  before  last  month’s 
general  election  [QuickLink  53211].  But 
it  also  released  a  report  describing  what 
officials  called  “teething  problems” 
with  the  technology. 

The  report  on  the  U.K. 
Passport  Service’s  eight- 
month  trial  of  biometric 
technology,  which  in¬ 
volved  10,000  people,  cit¬ 
ed  problems  with  scan¬ 
ning  large  fingers  and  the 
eyes  of  people  with  dark 
complexions,  for  example. 

Of  the  three  methods 
tested,  facial  scanning 
had  the  lowest  verifica¬ 
tion  success  rate,  espe¬ 


cially  in  bad  lighting,  the  study  found. 
Fingerprint  scanning  had  a  better  suc¬ 
cess  rate,  but  the  report  said  the  scan¬ 
ner  surface  was  “too  small  to  scan  a 
sufficient  area  of  fingerprint  from  par¬ 
ticipants  with  large  fingers.”  Eye  scan¬ 
ning  was  the  most  accurate,  but  the 
machines  had  difficulty  scanning  the 
irises  of  people  with  dark  complexions 
and  people  over  the  age  of  59,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report. 

■  LAURA  ROHDE,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Japan  Aims  for  PFLOPS 
In  Supercomputer  Race 

TOKYO 

apan  this  month  will  begin  a 
research  effort  to  build  a  super¬ 
computer  capable  of  crunching 
numbers  about  30  times  faster  than  to¬ 
day’s  fastest  system  can,  the  country’s 
government  said  last  week. 

Japan’s  Ministry  of  Education,  Cul¬ 
ture,  Sports,  Science  and  Technology 
has  established  a  program  with  NEC 
Corp.,  Hitachi  Ltd.  and  several  Japan¬ 
ese  universities  to  develop  by  2011  a 
supercomputer  that  can  perform  more 
than  3  quadrillion  floating-point  opera¬ 
tions  per  second,  or  3  PFLOPS.  “We 
predict  that  [IBM’s]  Blue  Gene/L  or  its 
successors  will  be  working  at  about  3 
or  4  PFLOPS  around  2010.  Our  target  is 
to  be  at  least  the  same  speed  or  faster,” 
a  ministry  official  said.  0  54777 
■  PAUL  KALLENDER,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Compiled  by  Mitch  Betts. 


Briefly  Noted 

Transmeta  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara, 

Calif.,  said  last  week  that  it  has 
agreed  to  sell  its  Crusoe  line  of 
microprocessors  to  Culturecom 
Technology  Ltd.  in  Hong  Kong  for 
$15  million  in  cash.  Transmeta  an¬ 
nounced  in  late  March  that  it  would 
exit  the  chip-making  business  after 
failing  to  break  into  the  market  for 
notebook  PCs  [QuickLink  53539]. 

■  PAUL  KALLENDER,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Deutsche  Telekom  AG,  Europe’s 
largest  telecommunications  service 
provider,  last  month  named  46- 
year-old  Peter  Thomas  Sany  CIO, 
effective  Sept.  1,  and  said  he  will  be 
in  charge  of  information  manage¬ 
ment  and  processes.  The  Bonn- 
based  company  also  named  its  first 
chief  technology  officer,  Anton 
Hendrik  Schaaf,  51,  who  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  technology  and  inno¬ 
vation  activities  starting  June  16. 

■  JOHN  BLAU,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Degussa  AG,  a  large  specialty 
chemicals  company  in  DOsseldorf, 
Germany,  has  selected  AT&T  Corp. 
as  its  worldwide  data  network 
provider  under  a  five-year  contract 
valued  at  $45  million,  AT&T  an¬ 
nounced  last  month. 


GLOBAL  FACT 


Maximum  jail 
sentence  for  phishing 
proposed  in  a  U.K. 
antifraud  bill. 

SOURCE:  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


New  Tools  Aim  to  Extend 
Business  Intelligence 


BY  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 

Business  intelligence  is  con¬ 
tinuing  its  march  toward  the 
masses  as  new  tools  emerge  to 
provide  front-line  enterprise 
workers  with  access  to  opera¬ 
tional  data,  easing  daily  deci¬ 
sion-making  processes. 

San  Jose-based  Business 
Objects  SA  this  week  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  unveil  a  set  of  tools 
that  will  let  users  of  its 
BusinessObjects  XI  platform 
embed  analytics  capabilities  in 
business  processes. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ottawa- 
based  Eclipse  Foundation  this 
week  will  announce  the  first 
version  of  an  open-source  tool 
for  building  operational  BI 
into  Java  applications. 


The  Business  Objects  tool 
set,  called  BusinessObjects  XI 
Built  for  Operational  BI,  in¬ 
cludes  process  tracker  and  an¬ 
alyzer  tools  that  allow  users  to 
connect  to  operational  data 
sources  like  Web  services, 
Microsoft’s  .Net,  data  objects 
and  data  streams,  executives 
said.  Pricing  for  both  tools 
starts  at  $10,000. 

Oscar  Vasquez,  director  of 
enterprise  architecture  at 
medical  transportation  com¬ 
pany  AMR  Inc.  in  Denver,  said 
the  new  Business  Objects 
tools  could  help  him  align  am¬ 
bulance  dispatchers,  drivers 
and  paramedics  by  providing 
analytics  capabilities  in  those 
workers’  processes. 


“We’ve  got  workers  on  the 
supply  side  and  the  demand 
side,  [and]  they  don’t  often  see 
eye  to  eye  because  they  are 
not  looking  at  the  same  infor¬ 
mation,”  Vasquez  said.  “If  our 
front-end  dispatchers  under¬ 
stand  we  are  jeopardizing  a 
service-level  agreement,  they 
will  dispatch  things  differently 
or  more  quickly.” 

AMR  plans  to  roll  out  the  XI 
software  in  September. 

Jonathan  Rothman,  director 
of  data  management  at  Emer¬ 
gency  Medical  Associates 
(EMA)  in  Livingston,  N.J.,  said 
the  new  tools  could  provide 
templates  to  make  it  easier 
to  embed  BI  analytics  in 
processes.  EMA,  which  is  run¬ 
ning  XI  in  test  mode  in  paral¬ 
lel  with  an  older  version  of  the 
Business  Objects  platform,  has 
already  launched  operational 
BI  to  infuse  the  dashboards 


in  hospital  emergency  rooms 
with  information  to  feed 
metrics  on  admission  and  dis¬ 
charge  times  and  other  treat¬ 
ment-related  thresholds,  Roth¬ 
man  said. 

The  new  tools  could  make  it 
easier  to  extend  operational  BI 
capabilities  by  embedding  an¬ 
alytics  in  processes  for  fi¬ 
nance,  accounts  payable  and 
billing  users,  he  added. 

Eclipse  Unveils  BIRT 

For  its  part,  Eclipse  announced 
that  Version  1.0  of  its  Business 
Intelligence  and  Reporting 
Tools  (BIRT)  project  is  now 
generally  available. 

BIRT,  whose  beta-test  ver¬ 
sion  has  been  downloaded 
9,000  times  since  February,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eclipse  executives, 
is  designed  to  allow  Java  devel¬ 
opers  to  easily  integrate  oper¬ 
ational  BI  and  reporting  capa¬ 


bilities  with  Java  applications. 

Actuate  Corp.  is  launching 
Actuate  BIRT  this  week  to 
provide  fee-based  support, 
maintenance  and  indemnifica¬ 
tion  services  for  BIRT.  The 
services  are  priced  from 
$3,500. 

Stavros  Kounis,  a  developer 
and  co-founder  of  Osmosis 
Network  and  Consulting  in 
northern  Greece,  said  his  com¬ 
pany  is  using  BIRT  to  build 
reports  for  its  Eclipse-based 
desktop  applications,  mainly 
because  it  allows  the  reports 
to  be  distributed  over  the 
Internet. 

However,  he  added  that 
BIRT  is  not  as  mature  as  some 
other  commercial  BI  design 
products  he  has  worked  with 
in  the  past  and  that  it  has 
some  bugs  related  to  the  way 
the  designer  tool  handles  data¬ 
base  connections.  O  54819 
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HOW  SUN  AND  STORAGETEK  MATCH  UP 


Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

PRIMARY  PRODUCTS:  Unix-based 
servers,  workstation  computers, 
storage  subsystems 

EMPLOYEES:  35,000 

2004  REVENUE:  $11.18  billion 

LAST  YEAR’S  SALES:  -2.2% 
compared  with  the  previous  year's 

2004  NET  LOSS:  $388  million 


Storage  Technology  Corp. 

PRIMARY  PRODUCTS:  Automated 
tape  storage  systems  and  disk  stor¬ 
age  subsystems 

EMPLOYEES:  7,100 

2004  REVENUE:  $2.22  billion 

LAST  YEAR’S  SALES: +1.9% 
compared  with  the  previous  year’s 

2004  NET  INCOME:  $191  million 


Continued  from  page  1 

Sun 


they’re  going  to  go  with  it.” 

“It’s  pretty  interesting  that 
a  server  vendor  decided  to 
spend  over  50%  of  their  [avail¬ 
able]  cash  to  purchase  a  stor¬ 
age  company,”  noted  Jed  Dob¬ 
son,  a  systems  architect  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  Han¬ 
over,  N.H.  “What  I  get  from 
that  is  they’re  definitely  going 
to  take  another  look  at  their 
storage  strategy.” 

Dobson,  who  uses  Sun  disk 
storage  systems  and  Storage- 
Tek  tape  libraries,  said  he 
hopes  the  deal  will  help  him 
better  integrate  his  back-end 
storage  subsystems  and  im¬ 
prove  service  levels. 

But  Daniel  Grim,  executive 
director  of  network  and  sys¬ 
tems  services  at  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Delaware  in  Newark, 
is  wondering  what  Sun  will 
do  with  StorageTek.  Grim 
said  he  recently  heard  from 
Sun  representatives  extolling 
the  virtues  of  Hitachi’s  prod¬ 
ucts,  “and  that’s  why  I’m  per¬ 
plexed  about  what  their  strate¬ 
gy  really  is  going  to  be  now.” 


The  university  is  a  heavy  user 
of  Sun’s  UltraSparc  systems 
but  buys  its  RAID  storage 
devices  from  U.K.-based  Xyra- 
tex  Ltd. 

Joel  White,  lead  IT  architect 
at  Allstate  Insurance  Co.  in 
Northbrook,  Ill.,  said  he  has  a 
number  of  questions  for  Sun 
executives,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  how  the  company 
will  deal  with  overlapping 
products  after  it  completes 
the  StorageTek  acquisition. 

Mark  Canepa,  executive 
vice  president  of  Sun’s  net¬ 
work  storage  products  group, 
acknowledged  some  product 
overlap,  particularly  at  the 
midrange  level.  But  rationaliz¬ 
ing  that  “will  be  pretty  sim¬ 


ple,”  he  said.  “I  think  we’re 
going  to  be  able  to  realign  and 
reassign  people  in  order  to  get 
what’s  needed  done.” 

Arvind  Thapar,  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  at  First  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  of  Omaha,  which  is  a 
StorageTek  user,  said  he  sees 
the  planned  acquisition  as  a 
move  by  Sun  to  “catch  up” 
with  IBM,  HP  and  other  major 
vendors  that  offer  more- 
complete  product  lines.  Tha¬ 
par  added  that  he  doesn’t  ex¬ 
pect  the  deal  to  affect  First 
National’s  IT  systems. 

Sun  CEO  Scott  McNealy 
said  during  a  conference  call 
that  combining  the  two  com¬ 
panies  brings  them  to  a  “whole 
new  level  of  scale  and  scope 


Sun  Storage  Chief  Talks  About  StorageTek  Acquisition 


Mark  Canepa,  executive  vice 
president  of  Sun  Microsystems’ 
network  storage  products  group, 
will  be  overseeing  the  $4.1  billion 
buyout  of  StorageTek  and  will 
likely  lead  that  company  once 
it  becomes  a  part  of  Sun. 

Canepa  spoke  with 
Computerworld  about 
how  Sun  will  address 
StorageTek  user  con¬ 
cerns  around  service 
and  support  and  product 
synergies. 

Why  buy  StorageTek? 

It  was  very  clear  that  for 
Sun  to  be  a  complete  end-to- 
end  player  in  the  data  center,  we 
had  to  go  solve  the  data  [stor¬ 
age]  part.  At  Sun,  we've  been 
talking  about  doing  a  lot  more 
in  the  managed  services  arena, 
but  it’s  always  been  around 
managing  our  own  stuff.  Now 
we  can  become  a  lot  more 


bullish  around  heterogeneity  as 
part  of  our  managed  services 
capabilities. 

Analysts  have  said  that 
you’ve  had  some  major  merg¬ 
er  failures  over  the  past  few 
years  and  that  your  ex¬ 
ecutives  don’t  take  ad¬ 
vice  from  outsiders. 
How  do  you  respond  to 
that?  There’s  got  to  be  a 
balance.  I  spend  a  lot  of 
my  time  out  there  talking 
to  the  analyst  community 
and  listening  to  the  ana¬ 
lyst  community.  I  take 
their  advice,  and  then  you  have 
to  blend  their  input  with  the  oth¬ 
er  variables  to  do  what  we  think 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  execut¬ 
ing  an  overall  Sun  strategy. 

Will  you  keep  these  two  com¬ 
panies  separate?  Are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  integrate  them 


right  away?  What’s  your  road 
map?  It’s  too  early  to  really  be 
able  to  talk  about  it.  Over  the 
next  few  months,  we’re  going  to 
start  to  ferret  this  thing  out. 

What  do  you  say  to  Storage¬ 
Tek  users?  How  do  you  alle¬ 
viate  their  concerns  that 
their  services  and  support 
will  be  hurt  when  their  ven¬ 
dor  merges  with  Sun?  If 
there’s  a  set  of  best  practices 
StorageTek  has,  we’re  going  to 
learn  from  that.  If  there’s  a  set 
of  best  practices  that  Sun  has 
that  StorageTek  can  learn  from, 
we’re  going  to  have  them  learn 
from  those. 

-  Lucas  Mearian 


READ  MORE  OHUNE 

An  expanded  version  of  this  Q&A 
can  be  found  at  our  Web  site: 

QuickLink  a6000 
www.computerworld.com 


on  a  global  basis.”  The  merger 
will  boost  Sun’s  sales  force  by 
more  than  1,000  people  and 
add  thousands  of  service  and 
support  personnel,  McNealy 
said.  He  added  that  there  are 
no  significant  changes  planned 
in  the  product  road  maps  of 
the  two  companies. 

‘A  Step  Backward’ 

However,  Chris  Foster,  a  stor¬ 
age  analyst  at  Technology 
Business  Research  Inc.  in 
Hampton,  N.H.,  said  the  deal 
is  likely  “a  step  backward”  in 
Sun’s  effort  to  boost  its  IT  ser¬ 
vices  business.  “I  expected 
Sun  to  make  an  acquisition  in 
professional  services  or  soft¬ 
ware,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  think 
StorageTek  fits  that  profile.” 

Judith  Hurwitz,  an  analyst  at 
Hurwitz  and  Associates  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  said  Sun  had 
to  do  something  to  reinvent  it¬ 
self.  “Clearly,  the  marketplace 
has  said  to  them  ‘Not  that  in¬ 
teresting’  ”  when  looking  at 
Sun’s  traditional  Unix  hard¬ 
ware,  Hurwitz  said.  “Can 


HP  Reseller  Pacts 

THOUGH  THEY  DISAGREE  on 

the  timing,  analysts  last  week 
said  the  buyout  of  StorageTek 
by  Sun  Microsystems  will  likely 
force  the  cancellation  of  the 
former’s  reseller  agreements 
with  Hewlett-Packard. 

Brian  Babineau,  an  analyst  at 
Enterprise  Strategy  Group,  said 
he  thinks  it’s  likely  that  Sun  rival 
HP  will  drop  its  agreements 
with  StorageTek  once  the  buy¬ 
out  is  complete.  “I’ve  got  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  you’re  HP  and  you 
have  other  choices  for  tape 
vendors . . .  you’ll  be  able  to  ra¬ 
tionalize  changing  your  entire 
tape  portfolio  without  having 
StorageTek  in  the  mix,"  he  said. 

SheblySeyrafi,  an  analyst 
at  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  agreed 
that  HP  will  shift  suppliers  but 
predicted  that  the  change  will 
occur  over  a  longer  period.  In 
the  near  term,  she  expects  HP 
will  stick  with  StorageTek  and 
Sun  as  it  seeks  to  revitalize  its 
storage  business. 

Enterprise  Strategy  Group 
estimates  that  5%  to  7%  of 


[buying  StorageTek]  work? 

I’m  not  sure.  What  I  don’t  see 
is  a  cohesive,  clear  plan  be¬ 
hind  it.” 

But  John  McArthur,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  IDC  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  said  he’s  “very  positive” 
about  the  acquisition,  despite 
Sun’s  previous  difficulties  in 
integrating  other  storage  ven¬ 
dors  that  it  has  acquired.  Sun 
has  shelled  out  more  than 
$1  billion  to  purchase  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Encore  Computer 
Corp.,  MaxStrat  Corp.  and  Red 
Cape  Software.  McArthur 
blamed  its  integration  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  fact  that  those 
firms  lacked  significant  in¬ 
stalled  bases. 

Sun  has  a  better  chance  of 
success  with  StorageTek, 
McArthur  said,  describing  the 
new  deal  as  “less  sexy  but  a 
heck  of  a  lot  healthier”  than 
some  of  the  company’s  previ¬ 
ous  acquisitions.  ©  54817 


Reporters  Patrick  Thibodeau 
and  Todd  R.  Weiss  contributed 
to  this  story. 

\  Peril,  Some  Say 

StorageTek  revenue  is  currently 
derived  from  HP  reseller  sales. 

Babineau  said  he  believes 
that  San  Jose-based  Quantum 
Corp.  and  San  Diego-based 
Overland  Storage  Inc.  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  over  Stor- 
ageTek’s  reseller  business. 

Patrick  Eitenbichler,  director 
of  marketing  at  HP’s  Storage- 
Works  division,  said  both  Sun 
and  StorageTek  last  week  reas¬ 
sured  him  that  the  companies 
will  continue  to  support  any  ex¬ 
isting  reseller  agreements. 

Nonetheless,  the  deal 
caught  HP  off  guard.  "I  haven’t 
found  anybody  inside  HP  who 
wasn’t  surprised.  I  think  every¬ 
body  expected  Sun  to  go  more 
in  the  software  direction.  The 
tape  market  is . . .  declining 
right  now,”  said  Eitenbichler. 

Brenda  Zawatski,  general 
manager  of  StorageTek’s  infor¬ 
mation  life-cycle  management 
group,  said,  “We  don’t  antici¬ 
pate  any  changes  in  our  OEM 
agreement.” 

-  Lucas  Mearian 
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Replication  Exer3.1 


When  Calderon  Textiles’  new  VP  of  Operations,  Mike  Elkin,  needed 
a  complete  understanding  of  its  data  infrastructure  connecting 
distributors  and  suppliers  around  the  world,  he  turned  to  Insight 
for  a  Business  Continuity  Assessment.  Insight’s  security,  infrastructure 
and  disaster  recovery  experts  performed  a  top-to-bottom  evaluation 
of  the  logical  and  physical  environments  and  provided  a  complete 
report  that  prioritized  the  risks,  issues  and  resolutions.  With  this 
information,  Calderon  can  gain  greater  control  of  the  environment 
and  ensure  continued,  uninterrupted  business  operations  now 
and  far  into  the  future. 


VERITAS 


The  unfortunate  fact  is  disasters  happen. 
But  ultimately,  it’s  how  fast  your  business 
can  recover  that  really  counts.  Providing 
the  leading  technologies  and  services 
like  our  Business  Continuity  and  Disaster 
Recovery  assessments,  Insight  can  help 
you  gain  greater  understanding  and  control 
of  your  data,  your  IT  environment  and 
your  business.  Find  out  how  Insight  can 
provide  everything  you  need  to  keep  IT 
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HEN  YOU  GOT  last  week’s  issue, 
chances  are  you  read  Patrick 
Thibodeau’s  Page  One  story 
about  IT  blogging  being  one¬ 
sided,  with  vendors  adopting 


the  medium  much  more 
assertively  than  users. 

And,  like  I  was,  you  were 
probably  struck  by  the 
comment  of  the  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  executive,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  prospect  of 
IT  managers  getting  into 
it:  “If  a  few  of  those  guys 
started  doing  [blogs], 
you  can  darn  well  bet 
that  we  would  be  read¬ 
ing  them.” 

That’s  a  pretty  safe 
bet,  and  it  speaks  volumes  about 
why  it’s  so  unfortunate  that  corpo¬ 
rate  IT  leaders  appear  to  be  so  skit¬ 
tish  about  blogging.  CIO  blogs 
would  command  the  attention  of 
vendors  across  the  IT  board  that 
would  be  eager  to  find  out  what 
their  customers  and  prospective 
customers  are  saying  about  them 
and  their  competitors.  Your  expec¬ 
tations,  demands,  grievances  and 
successes  would  be  analyzed  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other  —  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  vendor  staff  meetings  and 
strategy  sessions,  with  you  in  the 
virtual  director’s  chair. 

Now  don’t  get  me  wrong  —  my 
focus  on  the  user  side  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  isn’t  intended  to  diminish  for  a 
heartbeat  how  impressive  it  is  that 
several  large  IT  vendors  are  encour¬ 
aging  their  employees  to  blog.  There 
appears  to  be  a  genuine  interest  on 
the  part  of  vendors  like  Sun,  Micro¬ 
soft  and  IBM  to  establish  a  dialogue 
between  their  employees  and  their 
customers,  and  to  do  it  with  mini¬ 
mal  restrictions. 

It  takes  courage  to  do  what  these 
vendors  are  doing,  because  clearly 
there’s  a  risk  that  bloggers  will  con¬ 
vey  information  that  sheds  a  nega¬ 
tive  light  on  the  company  or  create 
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confusion  in  the  market. 
A  prime  example  of  the 
latter  occurred  last  Au¬ 
gust  when  Sun  President 
Jonathan  Schwartz,  a 
loose  cannon  if  ever 
there  was  one,  made  a 
statement  in  his  blog 
that  was  widely  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  indication 
that  Sun  was  considering 
a  plan  to  acquire  Novell. 

And  then  there’s  the 
concern  about  bloggers 
airing  dirty  laundry.  After  all,  that’s 
a  standard  raison  d’etre  of  blogs.  I 
can  cite  an  example  of  that  as  well 
—  one  that  hit  mighty  close  to  home. 

In  October  2003, 1  read  in  Screen- 
shots,  a  blog  site  in  Malaysia  run  by 
a  guy  named  Jeff  Ooi,  an  apology  by 
the  editor  of  the  Hong  Kong  edition 
of  Computerworid  for  having  plagia¬ 
rized  another  writer.  The  admission 
and  apology  came  only  after  Ooi 
had  exposed  the  plagiarism  in  his 


blog.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  I 
hated  reading  that. 

I  worked  at  Computerworid  Hong 
Kong  from  1990  to  2000  and  served 
as  the  editor  for  more  than  eight  of 
those  years.  During  that  time,  a  lot 
of  very  talented,  dedicated  people 
worked  tirelessly  to  build  that  publi¬ 
cation  into  what  was  unquestionably 
the  premier  IT  newspaper  in  Asia. 
And  in  the  blink  of  an  eye,  this  idiot 
trashed  everything  we  had  done.  I 
said  as  much  in  a  blog  entry  I  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Ooi’s  site.  I  also  commend¬ 
ed  him  for  exposing  it  and  encour¬ 
aged  him  to  keep  the  heat  on.  As 
much  as  I  hated  what  had  happened, 
I  became  a  big  fan  of  blogs  that  day. 

That’s  why  I’m  especially  gratified 
by  the  launch  last  week  of  a  new 
blog  area  on  our  Web  site  [Quick- 
Link  a5920].  I’ll  be  joining  other 
Computerworid  editors  and  guest 
bloggers  in  an  aggressive  effort  to 
expand  our  delivery  of  compelling 
content  to  you  and  your  peers. 

Here’s  hoping  the  blogging  mo¬ 
mentum  will  build.  And  that  your 
company  will  help  build  it.  0  54781 


The  Case  for 
The  Portfolio 
Business  Case 

Are  you  finding  it 
more  difficult  lately 
to  construct  a  good 
business  case?  Infrastructure 

managers  are  probably  scream¬ 
ing,  “Lately?  For  years!”  But  now  it’s 
becoming  more  difficult  for  develop¬ 
ment  teams,  too. 

Part  of  this  was  caused  by  the  “big 
package”  revolution  of  the  last  decade. 
Getting  every  department  that  uses  an 
ERP  package,  for  instance,  to  contrib¬ 
ute  its  portion  of  the  upgrade  costs  is  a 
hassle  for  most  IT  managers,  especial¬ 
ly  when  they  hear,  “We  didn’t  ask  for 
this,  so  we’re  not  paying  for  it.” 

Now,  other  factors  are  starting  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Service-oriented  architectures 
are  a  brilliant  idea  for  advancing  enter¬ 
prise  flexibility  and 
speed  to  market.  But 
they  are  a  nightmare 
when  it  comes  to 
tracing  a  stream  of 
benefits  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  and  tying  them 
to  the  costs  of  com¬ 
mon  code. 

It’s  time  to  rethink 
the  business  case, 
because  the  applica¬ 
tion  as  we’ve  known 
it  is  dying  and  being 
replaced  by  a  mix  of 
infrastructure  and 
middle  layers  with 
a  little  application 
code  on  top.  Rather 
than  a  monolith  that 
can  be  justified  —  and  upgraded  —  as 
a  unit,  we  have  many  moving  parts,  all 
on  their  own  upgrade  cycles. 

Better  CIOs  have  seized  upon  port¬ 
folio  management  to  help  them  deal 
with  reinvestment  questions.  The 
best  among  them  have  moved  even  be¬ 
yond  that  to  looking  at  the  portfolio 
and  the  business  value  it  supports  as  a 
whole  and  then  making  investment 
decisions  to  manage  the  top  line  (by 
increasing  value  generated)  and  bot-  - 
tom  line  (by  decreasing  the  cost  to 
deliver  that  value). 

Rather  than  have  each  project  justify 
itself,  savvy  CIOs  ensure  that  the  com¬ 
plete  portfolio  —  investment  and  re- 
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investment  —  maintains  a  desired  rate 
of  return. 

Coupled  closely  with  this  notion  is 
the  idea  that  qualitative  business  value 
—  the  gains  you  expect  to  be  there  but 
can’t  cleanly  quantify  —  counts.  Cus¬ 
tomer  gains  yield  a  revenue  impact, 
hence  a  top-line  gain  in  value  for  the 
portfolio,  regardless  of  the  cause.  Like¬ 
wise,  it’s  the  overall  profile  of  the  in¬ 
frastructure  supporting  the  business 
that  matters,  not  whether  one  part  of  it 
is  experiencing  a  temporary  cost  bub¬ 
ble  due  to  upgrades. 

If  this  sounds  to  you  as  though  the 
CIO  is  running  IT  just  as  the  business 
is  run,  you’re  right.  Organizations  must 
invest  in  themselves  just  to  hold  their 
market  positions.  They  must  develop 
new  products  and  take  the  risk  that  the 
investment  won’t  pay  off.  They  must 
periodically  replace  worn  plants  and 
equipment,  refurbish  customer  points 
of  presence  and  match  competitive 
customer-service  initiatives.  This 
holistic  view  is  precisely  what  modern 
IT  systems  demand. 

Some  of  the  problems  the  portfolio 
approach  solves  include: 

■  How  do  we  justify  changes  we’re 
making  to  support  our  enterprise 
architecture? 

■  Where’s  the  business  value  in  re¬ 
ducing  complexity,  especially  when 
it’ll  take  years? 

■  How  do  we  replace  the  old  version 
of  that  core  package  when  the  clients 
don’t  want  to  pay  for  it? 

■  How  do  we  justify  infrastructure 
upgrades  when  there  aren’t  enough 
new  applications  coming  onstream  to 
pay  for  them? 

When  you  can  say  to  a  recalcitrant 
business  peer,  “We’re  doing  this  be¬ 
cause  it  increases  my  ROI  by  25%,  and 
I’m  not  telling  the  CEO  I’m  leaving 
that  money  on  the  table,”  that’s  CIO 
power. 

It’s  also  a  good  way  to  demonstrate 
you’re  ready  to  run  a  business,  not  just 

IT.  ©  54702 

THORNTON  A.  MAY 

Companies 
Striking  Out 
On  Strategy 

HE  PROCESS  for  mak¬ 
ing  and  executing 
strategy  in  most  orga¬ 
nizations  is  broken.  Conversa¬ 


tions  with  business  school 
faculty  colleagues  conduct¬ 
ing  research  on  companies 
based  in  Canada,  Mexico 
and  the  U.S.  indicate  that 
70%  to  90%  of  enterprises 
fail  to  successfully  execute 
their  strategies.  The  deci¬ 
sions  facing  executives  to¬ 
day  truly  do  matter  and  will 
set  the  course  for  the  next 
decade.  Existing  strategy¬ 
making  and  strategy-execut¬ 
ing  processes  appear  woe¬ 
fully  unsuited  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

The  IT  Leadership  Academy,  draw¬ 
ing  on  research  and  executive  inter¬ 
views  conducted  at  the  CIO  Executive 
Summits  in  New  York  and  Southern 
California  and  at  the  CIO  Boot  Camp 
in  Las  Vegas,  created  a  strategy  diag¬ 
nostic  that  parsed  the  world  into  four 
categories  of  organization: 

1.  Right  strategy,  right  execution:  20% 

2.  Right  strategy,  wrong  execution 
(in  part):  19% 

3.  Wrong  strategy,  right  execution:  29% 

4.  Wrong  strategy,  wrong  execution 
(in  part):  32% 

This  frightening  data  set  motivated 
us  to  look  closely  at  the  conventional 
wisdom  at  work  regarding  making  and 
executing  strategies.  The  first  thing  we 
did  was  recheck  the  numbers.  Could 
the  practice  of  strategy  truly  be  as  bad 
as  the  numbers  indicated? 


We  asked  MBA  students 
across  the  country  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  strategies  in 
place  at  a  variety  of  major 
vendors.  Despite  the  fact 
that  these  students  were 
encouragingly  smart  and 
hard-working  and  had  re¬ 
cently  been  exposed  to  the 
very  best  in  contemporary 
thinking  about  strategy, 
they  were  hard-pressed  to 
come  up  with  a  consistent 
description  of  IT  vendor 
strategy.  Strike  1  for  strate¬ 
gy  occurs  when  people  outside  the  or¬ 
ganization  can’t  figure  out  what  your 
strategy  is. 

We  asked  employees  in  the  CIOs’ 
chains  of  command  whether  the  stated 
strategies  of  their  organizations  mate¬ 
rially  affected  their  day-to-day  work¬ 
place  behaviors.  More  than  70%  said 
they  did  not.  While  the  top  of  the 
house  might  be  in  alignment  regarding 
strategy,  the  people  at  the  oars  fre¬ 
quently  are  not.  Perfect  pictures  of  the 
future  don’t  do  anybody  any  good  if 
they  don’t  change  behaviors.  Strike  2 
for  strategy  occurs  when  the  behavior 
of  people  inside  the  organization  isn’t 
driven  by  strategy. 

Conventional  wisdom  (a  wonderful 
phrase  first  coined  by  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  in  The  Affluent  Society) 
has  it  that  strategy  and  strategists 
have  bounced  back  from  a  near-death 
experience  in  the  1980s,  a  coma  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  dot-com  boom-and- 
bust  era,  and  the  recent  episode  of 


carnivorous  cost  control.  Strategy  is 
very  much  back  on  the  executive 
agenda.  Unfortunately,  senior  execu¬ 
tive  behaviors  regarding  strategy¬ 
making  and  strategy-executing  are 
all  over  the  map. 

In  their  very  readable  Strategy 
Maps:  Converting  Intangible  Assets 
Into  Tangible  Outcomes  (Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  Press,  2004),  Robert  S. 
Kaplan  (my  former  professor)  and 
David  P.  Norton  (my  former  boss)  pro¬ 
vide  a  very  understandable  definition 
of  strategy:  “Strategy  is  based  on  a  dif¬ 
ferentiated  customer  value  proposi¬ 
tion _ Strategy  requires  a  clear  artic¬ 

ulation  of  targeted  customer  segments 
and  the  value  proposition  required 
to  please  them.  Clarity  of  this  value 
proposition  is  the  single  most  impor¬ 
tant  dimension  of  strategy.”  Strike  3 
for  strategy  comes  when  organizations 
don’t  keep  this  very  simple  definition 
in  mind. 

As  a  futurist,  I  believe  that  all  signs 
indicate  that  we  have  emerged  into 
what  tomorrow’s  business  historians 
could  term  a  strategic  era,  an  era 
when  firms  have  a  big  choice  about 
their  future  evolution.  Understanding 
and  fixing  broken  strategy-making 
and  strategy-executing  processes 
will  be  a  big  part  of  determining 
whether  that  future  is  one  you  will 
enjoy.  ©  54733 
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The  End  Is  Not  Near  for  Corporate  IT 

i 


DISAGREE  WITH  Nicholas  Carr 

[“The  End  of  Corporate  IT," 
QuickLink  53976],  He  states  that 
smaller  companies  will  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  buy  their  own  systems,  but  in 
reality,  prices  are  falling  so  that  now 
even  individuals  can  afford  to  buy 
computing  power  and  storage. 

Also,  IT  is  not  exactly  a  commod¬ 
ity,  like  gas  or  electricity.  The  major 
cost  of  IT  at  the  moment  and  in  the 
foreseeable  future  is  application  de¬ 
velopment  and  implementation  of 
company-specific  business  logic. 
The  cost  of  hardware  and  even 
software  is  a  tiny  fraction  compared 
to  this.  Obviously,  certain  business 
architectures  become  standard  and 
it  makes  no  sense  for  a  company  to 
develop  them  on  its  own.  The  com¬ 
pany  may  use  a  third-party  “utility 


company,”  for  example,  to  store  and 
secure  large  amounts  of  data.  Still, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  “utilitize" 
company-specific  logic  and  intellec¬ 
tual  property. 

Dmitri  Nevedrov 
Senior  software  engineer, 
Superior,  Colo., 

dmitri_nevedrov@hotmail.com 

I  THINK  CARR  MISSES  one  impor¬ 
tant  point:  While  electrical  gener¬ 
ation  equipment  moved  to  utilities, 
the  machines  used  to  produce  the 
goods  did  not.  Which  parts  of  our  IT 
infrastructures  are  a  direct  part  of 
product  delivery,  and  which  just 
supply  cycles,  memory  and  reports? 
Bob  Hays 

First  vice  president,  enterprise 
architecture,  ABN  AMRO 


Services  Co.,  Chicago, 
Bob.Hays@abnamro.com 

COMPARING  COMPUTING  to 

power  generation  is  like  com¬ 
paring  apples  and  oranges.  Having 
been  a  victim  of  ASP  usage  gone 
wrong,  I  can  tell  you  that  for  most 
business-critical  apps,  there  is  no 
way  a  company  can  rely  on  Internet- 
based  outsourced  services.  The  de¬ 
livery  is  slow  and  sometimes  non¬ 
existent,  and  you  still  require  most 
of  the  same  infrastructure  as  if  you 
provided  the  services  for  yourself 
(unlike  power  generation).  There 
are  some  niches  that  these  services 
can  fill,  but  I  wouldn't  depend  on 
them  for  running  businesses  or  mis¬ 
sion-critical  applications  ever  again. 
It  cost  us  lost  productivity,  and  now 
we  don't  own  the  data  produced  by 
the  ASP  applications  or  the  soft- 


ware  for  future  referencing  of  the 
data  generated. 

Craig  Smith 

IT  manager,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

For  more  letters  in  response  to  the  Q&A 
with  Nicholas  Carr,  go  to  our  Web  site: 
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INNOVATION  HAPPENS 

ALL  THE  TIME.  So  much 
so  that  we  sometimes 
overlook  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  recent  techno¬ 
logical  advances.  Ten 
years  ago,  we  marveled 
at  the  possibilities  of  the 
Internet,  instant  messaging  and 
camera  phones.  Now,  those  innova¬ 
tions  have  become  commonplace. 

While  we  accept  such  advance¬ 
ments  without  hesitation,  we 
should  nonetheless  take  time  to 
honor  those  individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions  that  bring  them  to  the  world. 

The  Computerworld  Honors 
Program  aims  to  do  just  that.  It 
recognizes  the  men,  women, 
companies  and  institutions  that 
drive  the  IT  revolution  and 
records  their  positive  impact 
on  society. 

“It’s  a  chance  to  honor  the  folks 
who  are  doing  terrific  things  for 
the  advancement  of  society.  Some 
of  their  achievements  are  ab¬ 
solutely  remarkable,”  says  Com¬ 
puterworld  President  and  CEO 
Bob  Carrigan. 

The  Chairmen’s  Committee, 
made  up  of  CEOs  and  chairmen 
from  the  world’s  leading  IT  com¬ 
panies,  in  April  announced  this 
year’s  160  laureates.  Selected  from 
more  than  300  nominations,  they 
come  from  leading  corporations, 
schools,  nonprofit  organizations 
and  government  agencies. 

A  panel  of  judges  consisting  of 
leaders  in  corporate,  government, 
academic  and  other  organizations 
next  chose  50  finalists  in  10  cate¬ 
gories:  business  and  related  ser¬ 
vices;  education  and  academia;  en¬ 
vironment,  energy  and  agricul¬ 
ture;  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate;  government  and  nonprofit 
organizations;  manufacturing;  me¬ 
dia,  arts  and  entertainment;  medi¬ 
cine;  science;  and  transportation. 

Continued  on  page  24 


The  IT  group  at  Shell  Oil  Products  US,  which  includes  (from  left)  Barbara  Griffin,  Dillin  Hang,  CIO  Frank  J.  Trogus,  Felix  Gonzalez,  Christiana  Nichols, 
Gregg  Weaver  and  Brian  Edmonds,  delivered  more  than  the  expected  benefits  from  a  portal  consolidation  project  (see  page  24). 
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This  permanent  record  of  IT  innovation  serves  as  a  tribute  to  the 
men  and  women  who  push  technology’s  bounds.  By  Mary  K.  Pratt 
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Continued  from  page  23 
Those  finalists  will  attend 
tonight’s  awards  gala  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  the  10  winners  from 
around  the  world,  one  in  each 
category,  will  be  announced. 

“We  really  know  we  are  going  to 
represent  best  of  class  on  a  world 
basis,”  says  Patrick  McGovern, 
chairman  and  founder  of  IDG, 
Computerworld’s  parent  company. 

McGovern  says  he  established 
the  Honors  Program  in  1988  to 
counter  the  negative  reports  about 
technology  that  dominated  the 
general  media.  “We  felt  how  unfair 
it  was  for  society  to  hear  those 
stories  when  so  many  were  doing 
innovative  things,”  he  says. 

The  Honors  Program  seeks  to 
record  that  history  by  preserving 
case  studies,  oral  histories,  confer¬ 
ence  proceedings,  publications, 
videotapes  and  other  recordings 
related  to  the  recognized  innova¬ 
tions.  These  documents  —  avail¬ 
able  both  online  and  through  do¬ 
nations  to  affiliated  universities, 
libraries  and  research  institutions 
around  the  world  —  serve  as  rich 
resources  for  scholars  and  other 
interested  individuals. 

The  program  has  grown  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  the  past  18  years,  and  the 
list  of  laureates  is  nothing  short  of 
extraordinary.  Consider  these  di¬ 
verse  examples:  The  Egyptian 
Ministry  of  IT  and  Communica¬ 
tions  was  named  a  laureate  in  2004 
in  the  government  category  for  its 
work  with  a  single,  unified  e-gov¬ 
ernment  portal  that  allows  citizens 
and  potential  investors  to  directly 
access  the  services  they  need. 

The  Bayfront  Medical  Center  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  was  a  laureate 
in  1998  in  the  medicine  category 
for  its  comprehensive  Web  site 
that  acts  as  a  community  health 
care  resource.  And  the  Non-toxic 
and  Bio-Integral  Resource  Center 
in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  was  a  laureate 
in  1992  in  the  science  category  for 
its  unique  databases  detailing  non¬ 
toxic  and  least-toxic  alternatives 
to  certain  pesticides. 

As  for  the  negative  reports  about 
technology,  McGovern  sees  them 
increasingly  being  supplanted  by 
stories  about  how  IT  improves  our 
lives  in  countless  ways.  “The  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  bad  news  stories  have 
seemed  to  disappear,”  he  says. 
“Now  you  see  a  lot  of  coverage 
about  applications  that  are  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  company  and  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  life  for  people.”  ©  54400 
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We  profile  a  small  selection  of  the  finalists  on  these 
pages;  the  complete  list  of  47  finalists  is  on  our  Web  site: 
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Environment, 

Energy  &  Agriculture: 

Shell  Oil 
Products  US 

Designed  for  customers,  an  online 
portal  delivers  unexpected  savings. 


When  Shell  Oil  Products  US  and  asso¬ 
ciate  company  Motiva  Enterprises  LLC 
decided  to  condense  three  customer 
portals  into  one,  the  objective  was  to 
better  serve  customers. 

But  the  new  Shell  Source  portal  also 
created  savings  and  efficiencies  be¬ 
yond  those  initially  envisioned,  says 
Frank  J.  Trogus,  CIO  at  the  two  Hous¬ 
ton-based  fuel  companies.  “When  you 
put  in  a  system  in  like  this,  there  are  a 
lot  of  unintended  benefits,”  he  says. 

Shell  Source  has  reduced  IT  support 
costs  by  15%  and  saved  $5  million  an¬ 
nually  in  printing  and  mailing  costs.  In 
addition,  with  only  one  portal  to  main¬ 
tain,  the  IT  group  is  able  to  do  more 
preventive  maintenance  on  the  system. 
The  company  has  also  been  able  to 
push  content  to  customers,  including 
gas  stations,  wholesalers  and  dealers, 
through  the  Web  site  quicker. 

Meanwhile,  customers  can  manage 
their  accounts  in  real  time  at  a  single 
site.  “Success  is  based  on  how  this  is 
taken  up  by  the  customers,  and  it  has 
been  taken  up  very  well,”  Trogus  says. 

Building  such  success  took  a  collabo¬ 
rative  spirit  between  IT  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  units,  Trogus  says.  Still,  challenges 
existed.  IT  had  to  link  disparate  systems, 
and  business  units  and  customers  had 
to  adopt  standard  business  processes. 

Trogus  says  Shell  and  Motiva  made  a 
big  investment  in  systems,  interfaces 
and  upgrades;  he  wouldn’t  disclose  the 
exact  amount  but  says  multiple  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  were  spent.  The  system 
went  live  in  late  2003  “and  has  already 
paid  for  itself,”  Trogus  says. 

And  even  though  Shell  Source  is 
considered  a  benchmark  portal,  Trogus 
says  the  system  was  designed  to  be 
flexible  so  it  could  “morph  into  the 
next  generation.”  ©  54561 


Manufacturing: 

Premier 

Manufacturing 

Corp. 

A  paper  process  is  ditched  in  favor  of 
an  automated  data-collection  system, 
saving  $150,000  annually. 


David  Scott,  CIO  at  Premier  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corp.  in  Cleveland,  saw  a 
chance  to  save  $150,000  annually  by 
automating  a  data  collection  process 
that  had  been  done  manually. 

But  Scott’s  decision  did  significantly 
more  than  that:  The  shop-floor  moni¬ 
toring  system,  known  as  FactoryMRI, 
also  increased  manufacturing  capacity 
by  7%  and  labor  efficiencies  by  an  esti¬ 
mated  15%  while  reducing  annual  setup 
costs  by  $130,000  and  defects  by  50%. 

“We’re  saving  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  annually  with  this,” 
Scott  says.  “It’s  paid  for  itself  already.” 

Premier  Manufacturing,  which  fabri¬ 
cates  wire  products,  employs  about 
500  people  at  three  U.S.  locations.  Its 
production  workers  had  tracked  infor¬ 
mation  on  paper,  writing  down  what 


they  did,  the  time  it  took,  the  volume 
produced  and  other  information. 
Another  dozen  or  so  people  handled 
these  production  cards  —  hundreds 
of  them  every  day  —  using  them  to  an¬ 
alyze  production  information  and  cal¬ 
culate  workers’  incentive-based  pay. 

“As  any  CIO  is  supposed  to  do,  I 
looked  at  it  and  saw  that  it  was  waste¬ 
ful,”  Scott  says,  adding  that  he  initially 
calculated  that  the  company  spent 
$3,000  a  week  just  to  handle  those  cards. 

So  in  1999,  Scott  decided  to  automate 
the  process.  When  he  didn’t  find  any 
off-the-shelf  technology  products,  he 
teamed  up  with  Progress  Software 
Corp.  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  to  develop, 
deploy,  integrate  and  manage  an  appli¬ 
cation.  Premier  Manufacturing  spent 
about  $800,000  on  the  project,  which 
was  implemented  within  nine  months, 
Scott  says. 

The  company  continues  to  add 
features  and  see  benefits.  In  addition 
to  collecting  production  data  of  all 
sorts,  the  system  can  even  help  detect 
when  production  workers  are  fatigued, 
Scott  says,  based  on  their  performance 
rates. 

“We  keep  finding  new  analyses,  re¬ 
ports  and  tools  we  can  do  with  this,” 
Scott  says.  “So  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  it’s  been  a  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  path  we’ve  been  on.”  ©  54562 
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Education  &  Academia: 

University  of 
North  Carolina, 
School  of 
Information 
and  library 
Science 

An  eclectic  mix  of  digital  content, 
managed  by  its  contributors,  helps 
advance  information  sharing. 


Ibiblio  has  been  a  leader  in  cyberspace 
for  some  time.  Started  as  Sunsite.unc. 
edu  in  1992  and  housed  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Ibiblio  is  a  contributor-run  digital  library 
whose  eclectic  collection  of  material  re¬ 
mains  a  standout  on  the  Internet. 

Ibiblio’s  diverse  mix  is  more  than  a 
curiosity,  though.  It  advances  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  information. 

“Our  goal  is  to  facilitate  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world,”  says  Paul  Jones,  Ibib¬ 
lio’s  director  and  a  clinical  associate 
professor  at  UNC’s  School  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Library  Science. 

Today,  Ibiblio  has  more  than  1,500  col¬ 
lections  of  sharable  information,  dis¬ 
tributes  over  a  terabyte  of  open-source 
and  free  software,  and  handles  more 
than  12  million  requests  daily  from 
people  downloading  software,  listen¬ 
ing  to  music  and  reading  Web  pages. 

Ibiblio  also  plays  a  significant  role  in 
research  and  innovation.  For  example, 
it  pioneered  Internet  radio  in  1994  by 
putting  online  a  digitized  simulcast  of 
WXYC,  UNC’s  student  radio  station. 

These  advances  have  come  with 
challenges.  For  example,  Jones  has  to 
handle  claims  of  copyright  violations, 
and  while  true  violations  have  been 
few,  he  says,  dealing  with  false  claims 
is  time-consuming. 

None  of  this,  however,  is  hindering 
Ibiblio’s  present  or  future.  Jones  says 
Ibiblio  will  continue  to  evolve  as  de¬ 
mands  for  information  change.  And 
how  it  looks  in  10  years  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  different,  he  says,  because 
technology  will  change.  But,  he  adds, 
the  principles  that  have  shaped  Ibiblio 
so  far  —  a  dedication  to  freely  sharing 
information  at  a  site  managed  by  con¬ 
tributors  —  will  remain.  ©  54565 


Education  &  Academia: 

University  of 
Michigan, 
College  of 
Pharmacy 

A  Web-based  teaching  tool  gives 
medicinal  chemistry  students  more- 
interactive  study  materials. 


Mustapha  Beleh  saw  limits  in  standard 
teaching  tools  like  blackboards,  over¬ 
head  projections  and  PowerPoint 
presentations.  They  give  only  two- 
dimensional  glimpses  to  concepts 
that  deserve  3-D  explanations. 

So  Beleh  developed  the  Medicinal 
Chemistry  Virtual  Library,  a  Web- 
based  teaching  tool  designed  to  give 
more-detailed  information  to  students 
at  the  University  of  Michigan’s  College 
of  Pharmacy. 

The  site  has  lecture  notes  with  an  in¬ 
teractive  component  that  allows  students 
to  move  with  just  a  click  from  a  concept 
mentioned  in  one  course  to  the  in-depth 
explanation  that  happened  in  another. 

Other  features  include  tutorials  giv¬ 


en  in  Flash  format  and  online  practice 
quizzes  that  determine  the  question 
sequence  based  on  student  answers.  It 
also  has  libraries  that  detail  the  chemi¬ 
cal  structures  of  all  clinically  available 
drugs  along  with  their  generic  and 
trade  names,  and  links  to  sound  bites 
to  correct  pronunciations. 

Beleh  is  adding  virtual  labs  to  the 
site  so  students  can  see  what  happens 
inside  an  experiment  —  something 
they  can’t  always  see  in  a  real  lab. 

Beleh,  who  is  a  lecturer  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  a  pharmacist,  started  to  work 
on  the  Medicinal  Chemistry  Virtual  Li¬ 
brary  when  he  first  arrived  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  1999.  He  did 
much  of  the  technical  work  himself. 
And  while  Beleh  relied  on  university- 
developed  tools,  he  says  he  frequently 
asked  developers  to  modify  the  tools 
so  they’d  do  what  he  wanted. 

Beleh  plans  to  add  material  from 
classes  beyond  the  four-course  medici¬ 
nal  chemistry  sequence.  He  also  wants 
to  develop  modular  applications  so 
faculty  members  who  aren’t  technical¬ 
ly  skilled  can  easily  work  with  an  inter¬ 
face  to  get  their  information  online. 
And  he  wants  to  expand  the  concept 
beyond  the  University  of  Michigan.  “I 
haven’t  seen  anything  close  to  this,”  he 
says,  “so  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  use¬ 
ful  tool  to  others.”  ©  54563 


Science: 

International 
AIDS  Vaccine 
Initiative  Inc. 

Critical  AIDS  vaccine  information  is 
transmitted  from  multiple  remote  sites 
to  centralized  databases. 


The  Pan-African  Resource  Network 
connects  300  scientists,  researchers 
and  other  clinicians  at  about  a  dozen 
sites  in  five  African  countries.  Its  goal 
is  to  increase  the  speed  and  efficiency 
of  data  sharing,  which  is  essential  in 
the  search  for  an  AIDS  vaccine. 

“It  definitely  accelerates  the  search 
for  an  AIDS  vaccine,”  says  Ronaldo 
Lima,  senior  director  of  IT  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Aids  Vaccine  Initiative  Inc. 
(IAVI),  a  New  York-based  nonprofit 
organization. 

IAVI  operates  as  a  hub  for  AIDS  vac¬ 
cine  research  and  development.  As 
part  of  its  mission,  the  9-year-old  orga¬ 
nization  is  implementing  a  reliable  IT 
infrastructure  to  transmit  clinical  and 
laboratory  data  from  multiple  remote 
sites  to  centralized  databases. 

Lima  says  establishing  this  connec¬ 
tivity  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  presents 
challenges  that  don’t  exist  in  developed 
countries.  Existing  computer  networks 
aren’t  always  reliable,  the  electricity 
supply  can  be  undependable,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations  often  slow  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  new  technologies. 

The  Pan-African  Resource  Network, 
which  dates  back  to  2002,  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with  those  issues  and  do  so  in  a 
cost-effective  way,  Lima  adds. 

The  solution  involves  the  use  of  hy¬ 
brid  network  systems  that  increase  the 
reliability  and  cost-efficiency  of  long¬ 
distance  data  transmissions.  IAVI 
workers  consider  the  bandwidth,  tech¬ 
nology  and  service  reliability  in  each 
region  when  deciding  on  systems. 

They  opted  for  a  radio  link  Internet 
connection  in  Rwanda,  but  they  used  a 
satellite  connection  in  Uganda. 

While  Lima  says  this  network  can 
speed  the  development  of  an  AIDS 
vaccine,  he  sees  benefits  well  beyond 
that:  “Even  after  we  have  an  AIDS  vac¬ 
cine,  all  this  capacity-building  will  help 
people  have  more  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  and  knowledge.”  ©  54564 
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Innovations  by  InterSystems 


Multidimensional  Database  Combines 
Robust  Objects  And  Robust  SQL. 


Rapid  Integration  Platform 
Makes  Applications  Perform  In  Concert. 


Imagine  being  able  to  rapidly  develop  applications 
that  run  much  faster,  with  massive  scalability. 

Now  you  can,  with  our  multidimensional  database 
for  transaction  processing  and  real-time  analytics. 

Only  Cache  combines  robust  objects  and  robust 
SQL,  thus  eliminating  object-relational  mapping. 

It  requires  little  administration,  delivers  speed  and 
scalability  on  minimal  hardware,  and  comes  with  a 
rapid  application  development  environment. 

These  innovations  mean  faster  time-to-market, 
lower  cost  of  operations,  and  higher  application 
performance.  We  back  these  claims  with  this 
money-back  guarantee:  Buy  Cachi'for  new 
application  development,  and  for  up  to  one  year  you 
can  return  your  license  for  a  full  refund  if  you  are 
unhappy  for  any  reason.  * 

Innovative  database.  Guaranteed  performance. 


Imagine  being  able  to  get  your  applications  to 
perform  together  as  an  ensemble.  Easily. 

Now  you  can,  with  our  universal  integration 
platform. 

Ensemble  is  the  first  fusion  of  an  integration  server, 
data  server,  application  server,  and  portal  development 
software  -  in  a  single,  seamless  product.  This  is  the 
complete  ensemble  of  technologies  needed  for  rapid 
integration,  fast  development,  and  easy  management. 

These  innovations  mean  all  of  your  integration 
projects  will  be  completed  on  time  and  on  budget, 
with  a  simplified  learning  curve  for  your  IT  staff. 

We  back  these  claims  with  this  money-back  guarantee: 
For  up  to  one  year  after  you  purchase  Ensemble,  if  you 
are  unhappy  for  any  reason,  we’ll  refund  100%  of  your 
license  fee.  * 

Innovative  integration.  Guaranteed  performance. 


InterSystems  f  InterSystems 

CACHE  ENSEMBLE. 


For  a  tree  copy  ot  CACHE,  or  to  request  a  free  ENSEMBLE  proof-of-concept  project,  visit  www.InterSystems.com/Free5A 


•Read  about  our  money-bock  guarantees  at  the  web  page  shown  above. 
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Five  years  ago, 

Whirlpool 

began  an  effort  to 
turn  around  its 
global  supply  chain. 
The  company  is 
seeing  results,  but 
it’s  not  done  yet. 
By  Gary  H.  Anthes 

THE  SUPPLY  CHAIN  at  Whirlpool 
Corp.  in  2000  was  broken.  Indeed,  a 
manager  there  at  the  time  quipped 
that  among  the  four  major  appliance 
makers  in  the  U.S.,  Whirlpool  ranked 
fifth  in  delivery  performance. 

“We  had  too  much  inventory,  too 
little  inventory,  wrong  inventory,  right 
inventory/wrong  place,  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  those  things,”  says  J.B. 

Hoyt,  who  was  then  supply 
chain  project  director.  He  says  a 
sales  vice  president  approached 
him  one  day  and  said  he’d  ac¬ 


cept  even  worse  performance  from 
supply  systems  if  they  would  just  be 
consistent  rather  than  wildly  bounc¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  between  good  and 
poor  production  and  shipping  plans. 

So  in  2001,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.- 
based  Whirlpool  embarked  on  a 
multiproject  global  overhaul  of  its 
supply  chain  systems.  The  metaproj¬ 
ect  remains  a  work  in  progress  today, 
with  a  number  of  systems  yet  to  be 
rolled  out  and  some  major  technical 
issues  to  be  resolved.  But  managers  at 


Whin 


Whirlpool  say  its  success  to  date  — 
including  huge  improvements  in  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  reduced  supply 
chain  costs  —  is  providing  the  psycho¬ 
logical  and  financial  impetus  to  drive 
the  remaining  systems  work. 

Whirlpool  CIO  Esat  Sezer  says  that 
by  2000,  the  company  had  grown  by 
acquisition  and  geographic  expansion 
to  the  point  that  old  systems,  stitched 
together  by  spreadsheets  and  manual 
procedures,  couldn’t  cope  with  the  ex¬ 
ploding  complexity.  “Our  supply  chain 
was  becoming  a  competitive  disadvan¬ 
tage  for  us,”  he  says.  Availability  —  the 
percentage  of  time  a  product  is  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  —  was  an 
unacceptably  low  83%,  even  as  inven¬ 
tories  remained  too  high  overall. 

The  homegrown  supply  systems 
were  primitive  and  not  well  integrated 
with  the  company’s  SAP  ERP  system, 
which  had  been  installed  in  1999,  or 
with  a  legacy  production  scheduling 
system,  Sezer  says.  And  they  weren’t 
integrated  with  the  systems 
riri  n  of  major  wholesale  customers 

or  suppliers  of  parts  and  mate- 
RtPORT  “The  plans  we  were  creat¬ 

ing  weren’t  linking  back  into 
reality,”  he  says. 

In  particular,  Sezer  says,  supply  chain 
systems  weren’t  fine-grained  enough, 
nor  were  they  very  good  at  juggling 
priorities  and  constraints  except 
through  slow  and  cumbersome  manual 
methods.  Often,  they  would  optimize 
locally  —  a  single  product  line  at  one 
location,  for  example  —  but  not  for  the 
supply  chain  as  a  whole. 

Here’s  what  Whirlpool  was  using 
for  its  North  American  supply  chain 
in  2000: 

■  A  homegrown  production  schedul¬ 
ing  system,  the  Whirlpool  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Control  System  (WMCS),  which 
was  developed  in  the  mid-1980s  and 
extensively  modified  over  the  years. 

■  SAP  AG’s  R/3  ERP  system,  which 
was  installed  in  1999  and  used  for  trans- 
action-processing  applications  such  as 
accounting  and  order  processing. 

■  i2  Technologies  Inc.’s  Demand 
Planner  (now  called  Demand  Manag¬ 
er),  which  was  installed  in  1997  and 
used  for  demand  forecasting. 

■  A  system  for  distribution  planning 
that  was  custom-developed  for  Whirl¬ 
pool  in  the  1980s  that  used  optimiza¬ 
tion  software  from  ILOG  Inc. 

Then,  in  2001,  Whirlpool  began  to 
implement  an  advanced  planning  and 
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integrate  supply  chain  transac¬ 
tion-processing  applications 
using  SAP’s  R/3  ERP  systems. 


Begin  companywide  stan¬ 
dardization,  with  SAP  and 
IBM  as  strategic  partners. 
Goals:  Cost  savings  and 
simplification  of  systems. 


integrate  and  improve  supply 
chain  planning  and  optimiza¬ 
tion  with  i2  products  in  North 
America.  Customer  service 
levels  soar  and  costs  fall. 


Integrate  with  systems  of  major 
j|x|  trade  partners  Sears,  Best  Buy 
and  Lowe’s  using  an  i2  Web  col¬ 
laboration  tool.  Demand  fore¬ 
casts  improve  dramatically. 


Integrate  and  improve  supply 
chain  planning  and  optimiza¬ 
tion  with  SAP  products  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Goals:  Improve  product 
availability  and  reduce  costs. 

-  _ y. 


Still  to  be  Done 

HHHHi 

■  Modernize  Latin  American 
supply  chain  using  SAP  software. 

■  Integrate  with  major  suppliers 
using  SAP  Web  tools. 

■  Replace  old,  custom  production¬ 
scheduling  system  with  SAP. 

■  Fine-tune  European  systems 
at  the  factory  level. 

*  Resolve  i2  vs.  SAP  issues  in 
North  America. 
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CONSIDER  THE  POSSIBILITIES 


Whirlpool’s  North  American 
Supply  Chain  Is  Complex 

3,000-plus  distinct  products 

11  domestic  manufacturing  facilities 

11  factory  and  10  regional 
distribution  centers 

Thousands  of  retail  and 
contract  customers 

75,000  appliances  shipped  per  day 


scheduling  (APS)  system.  It  included  a 
suite  of  supply  chain  integration  and 
optimization  tools  from  i2  —  Supply 
Chain  Planner  for  Master  Scheduling, 
Deployment  Planning  and  Inventory 
Planning.  Those  three  modules,  the 
heart  of  Whirlpool’s  efforts  to  fix  its 
supply  chain,  went  live  in  three  phases 
over  2001  and  2002. 

In  mid-2002,  Whirlpool  installed  the 
i2  TradeMatrix  Collaborative  Planning, 
Forecasting  and  Replenishment 
(CPFR)  system,  a  Web-based  collabo¬ 
ration  tool  for  sharing  and  combining 
the  sales  forecasts  of  Whirlpool  and  its 
major  trade  partners  —  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.,  Lowe’s  Cos.  and  Best  Buy  Co. 

The  rollout  of  a  component  for  Web- 
based  collaboration  with  suppliers, 
based  on  SAP’s  Inventory  Collabora¬ 
tion  Hub,  is  just  getting  under  way. 

And  Whirlpool  continues  to  use  the 
old  WMCS  for  production  scheduling 
but  plans  to  replace  that  with  SAP’s 
Production  Planning  module. 

It’s  Available 

By  all  accounts,  the  supply  chain  over¬ 
haul  was  a  smashing  success  for  the 
$13  billion  company.  CPFR  cut  forecast¬ 
ing  errors  in  half.  APS  boosted  avail¬ 
ability  in  North  America  from  83%  to 
93%  (it’s  at  97%  today),  reduced  fin¬ 
ished-goods  inventories  by  more  than 
20%  and  trimmed  5%  from  freight  and 
warehouse  costs.  Whirlpool  declined  to 
discuss  the  cost  of  the  projects. 

Managers  at  Whirlpool  give  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  these  proj¬ 
ects  to  a  close  partnership  between  the 
IT  department  and  the  business  units. 
Says  Hoyt,  “It  was  one  of  the  first  times 
the  IT  community  didn’t  say,  ‘OK, 
here’s  your  tool.’  We  said  the  tool  had 
to  do  x,  y  and  z.  We  did  the  require¬ 
ments  analysis  together.” 

Whirlpool  considered  standardizing 
completely  on  SAP  for  all  ERP  and 
supply  chain  systems  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  but  i2  ultimately  got  the  nod  for  the 
APS  system,  the  critical  part  needed  to 
fix  the  company’s  availability  and  in¬ 
ventory  problems.  “There  was  a  lot  of 
back  and  forth,  but  after  a  long  ha¬ 
rangue  and  discussion  of  our  business 
requirements,  we  settled  on  the  i2  tool 
set  in  North  America,”  Hoyt  says. 

But  while  i2  was  seen  as  being  more 
capable  than  SAP  for  handling  the  fine¬ 
grained  optimization,  constraint-based 
planning  and  prioritization  that  the 
business  units  wanted,  it  was  far  from 
ideal  from  an  IT  perspective.  The  APS 
system  would  cost  IT,  whose  budget  is 
about  $190  million,  more  than  an  all- 
SAP  supply  chain  because  there  would 
be  less  integration,  more  systems  inter- 
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plans  and  see  if  this  item  for  this  date  in 
this  quantity  is  for  this  customer.  So  we 
can  now  give  priority  depending  on  the 
type  of  demand.” 

For  example,  he  says,  priority  is 
always  given  to  production  orders  ear¬ 
marked  for  specific  customers  -  for 
which  availability  is  now  97%  -  over 
orders  to  simply  replenish  stock. 

Still,  improvements  need  to  be  made, 
especially  at  the  level  of  individual  fac¬ 
tories,  Manfredi  says.  Some  factory 
managers,  in  an  attempt  to  tweak  sys¬ 
tem  rules  and  parameters  to  optimize 
their  operations,  make  the  systems  so 
complex  that  they  become  maintenance 
nightmares.  And,  he  adds,  attempts  by 
factories  to  optimize  their  own  perfor¬ 
mance  can  be  at  odds  with  optimizing 
the  European  supply  chain  overall. 

Finally,  Manfredi  says,  while  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  varied  daily  by  altering  system 
rules  and  parameters,  some  production 
modifications  require  workforce  changes 
or  changes  in  line  and  equipment  capaci¬ 
ties,  which  can  take  weeks  to  accom¬ 
plish.  “That’s  very  difficult,”  he  notes. 

-  Gary  H.  Anthes 


WHEN  THE  TIME  CAME  for  Whirlpool 
Europe  to  overhaul  its  supply  chain,  the 
company  decided  not  to  go  with  i2  opti¬ 
mization  products,  as  North  America 
had  done,  but  with  SAP’s  Advanced 
Planner  and  Optimizer  (AP0)  for  de¬ 
mand  and  supply-network  planning. 

Vivek  Mehta,  a  lead  supply  chain 
analyst  involved  in  both  projects,  says 
Europe  was  starting  from  a  more  primi¬ 
tive  systems  base,  with  even  more  man¬ 
ual  procedures  and  less-integrated  sys¬ 
tems  than  had  been  the  case  in  North 
America.  So  for  Europe,  “AP0  was  a 
huge  step  forward,"  he  says. 

The  integration  of  Whirlpool  Europe’s 
supply  chain  systems  around  AP0, 
though  not  quite  complete,  has  already 
boosted  inventory  availability  from  less 
than  80%  to  more  than  90%,  says 
Walter  Manfredi,  supply  chain  director 
in  Whirlpool’s  Comerio,  Italy,  operations 
center. 

“Today,  our  supply  chain  is  integrated 
-  processes  and  systems,”  he  says. 
“Now,  demand  from  a  trade  partner  or 
customer  is  integrated  into  production 
planning.  We  can  look  into  production 

faces  and  more  skills  to  maintain  in- 
house.  Plus,  IT  was  worried  about  i2’s 
deteriorating  financial  condition. 

Whirlpool  had  already  standardized 
on  IBM  AIX  application  servers  and 
zSeries  mainframe  database  servers  for 
supply  chain  systems  and  had  put  sys¬ 
tems  for  all  its  global  operations  in  a 
single  data  center  in  Benton  Harbor. 
Now  it  was  time  to  standardize  on 
software. 

So  in  2001,  a  mandate  came  from  the 
CIO,  via  Whirlpool’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  supply  chain  moderniza¬ 
tions  henceforth  would  be  based  entire¬ 
ly  on  SAP.  In  particular,  new  systems 
planned  for  Europe  for  2003  and  Latin 
America  would  use  SAP’s  Advanced 
Planner  and  Optimizer  rather  than  the 
more  capable  but  costly  i2-based  APS 
system  used  in  North  America.  And 
they  were  to  use  SAP’s  Net  Weaver  for 
Web  collaboration  with  suppliers  and 
trade  partners  rather  than  North  Amer¬ 
ica’s  TradeMatrix  CPFR. 

Vivek  Mehta,  a  lead  supply  chain  an¬ 
alyst  at  Whirlpool,  says  SAP  may  catch 
up  with  i2  in  its  optimization  capabili¬ 
ties,  but  in  the  meantime,  i2’s  financial 
condition  is  worrisome.  “There  were 
10  guys  at  i2  that  we  interacted  with, 
and  some  of  them  are  gone  now,”  he 
says.  “There’s  lack  of  continuity.” 


“We  have  this  challenge,  where  the 
IT  organization  is  pushing  for  every¬ 
thing  to  be  SAP,  but  the  business,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  going  for  whatever  brings 
them  value,”  Mehta  says.  “They  are  now 
used  to  the  optimal  plan,  the  high  ser¬ 
vice  levels,  the  lower  inventories.  So 
if  we  bring  in  something  and  say  their 
availability  will  go  down  by  a  couple  of 
points,  no  way  will  they  buy  that.” 

Sezer  says  Whirlpool  will  probably 
replace  i2  with  SAP  “eventually”  but  is 
in  no  hurry.  “We’d  like  to  get  the  return 
out  of  that  investment  before  making 
any  platform  decisions,”  he  says. 

Sezer  says  that  in  the  four  years 
since  Whirlpool  standardized  on  IBM 
and  SAP  as  “strategic  partners,”  rev¬ 
enue  has  increased  on  average  $1  bil¬ 
lion  per  year  and  IT  expenses  have 
fallen  6%  per  year.  He  says  there  are 
several  joint  development  projects  un¬ 
der  way  involving  all  three  companies. 

But  for  the  time  being,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  SAP  and  i2  works  well  for 
Whirlpool,  far  better  than  the  legacy  . 
tools  of  a  few  years  ago.  Sezer  says  the 
company’s  supply  chain  is  now  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.  “On  a  global  scale, 
to  be  able  to  manage  all  your  operating 
platforms,  I’m  not  aware  that  any  of  our 
competitors  have  that  today,”  he  says. 
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Mention  Sun 
Microsystems 
Inc.  to  some¬ 
one,  and  it’s 
likely  to  evoke 
images  of  high-powered  work¬ 
stations,  dot-com  servers  and 
Java.  But  a  peek  inside  Sun 
Microsystems  Laboratories 
reveals  a  much  broader  array 
of  emerging  technologies  and 
hints  at  a  new  Sun  rising. 

Sun  Labs  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  employs  some  200  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers  and  spends 
$80  million  to  $100  million  a 
year.  Its  projects  include  sen¬ 
sors,  supercomputers,  high¬ 
speed  networking,  optical  inter¬ 
connects,  third-generation  Web 

technologies,  Java  and  _ 

more.  Its  mission:  “To 
solve  hard  technical 
problems  brought  to  us 
by  our  customers,”  says 
Glenn  T.  Edens,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Sun  Labs. 

Making  the  Switch 

For  example,  Internet  switches 
capable  of  handling  tens  to 
hundreds  of  terabits  of  traffic 
per  second  today  cost  millions 
of  dollars  and  fill  entire  rooms. 
But  if  an  ongoing  project  at 
Sun  Labs  is  successful,  such 
switches  will  have  dimensions 
and  price  tags  more  like  those 
of  PCs.  “It’s  a  high-risk,  high- 
return  project.  We  think  it  will 
work,  but  we  don’t  actually 
know,”  Edens  says. 

Ultracheap,  high-capacity 
switches  are  just  one  potential 
application  of  a  technology 
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called  proximity  communica¬ 
tion  that  Sun  announced  last 
fall.  Proximity  I/O,  as  it’s  also 
known,  can  enable  processor 
chips  to  communicate  60  times 
faster  and  with  30  times  less 
energy  than  is  possible  using 
conventional  means. 

“Proximity  allows  us  to  very 
nicely  spread  a  switch  out 
over  a  number  of  chips  and 
have  enough  bandwidth  be¬ 
tween  them  so  we  can  have  a 
distributed  switch,”  says 
Robert  Drost,  a  research  sci¬ 
entist  at  Sun  Labs.  “Proximity” 
refers  to  the  positioning  of 
two  chips  extremely  close  to 
each  other,  each  with  trans¬ 
mitter  and  receiver  circuits. 

_  Data  is  sent  across  the 

gap  by  “capacitive 
coupling,”  which  is 
coupling  between 
charged  particles  that 
are  at  rest.  It’s  simple 
in  principle,  but  it’s  devilishly 
difficult  to  align  the  chips  to 
tolerances  of  a  few  microns. 

In  proximity  I/O,  the  long 
communication  paths  on 
printed  circuit  boards  with  sol¬ 
dered  connections  and  wires 
are  replaced  by  the  tiny,  simple 
interchip  gaps.  “When  proces¬ 
sors  went  from  10  MHz  to  3 
GHz,  they  didn’t  become  30 
times  faster,  because  the  band¬ 
width  didn’t  increase  by  30 
times;  it  increased  by  two 
or  three  times,”  Drost  says. 
“[Proximity  I/O]  will  finally 
realize  the  potential  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  chip.” 

In  addition,  he  says,  very 


fast  interchip  communications 
could  reduce  the  need  to  have 
big  on-chip  caches,  freeing  up 
scarce  chip  real  estate  for  other 
kinds  of  processing  functions. 

Supercomputers 

Last  July,  Sun  won  a  three- 
year,  $50  million  contract  from 
the  Defense  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency  to 
design  a  supercomputer  with 
ultrahigh  internal  bandwidth 
based  on  proximity  I/O.  IBM 
and  Cray  Inc.  each  won  awards 
for  designs  based  on  different 
principles. 

Drost  says  the  supercomput¬ 
er  will  be  “massively  parallel,” 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
threads  executing  in  parallel. 

It  will  excel  at  problems  that 
require  a  lot  of  interprocessor 
communications,  such  as  data¬ 
base  searches,  scientific  simu¬ 
lations  and  signal  processing. 
If  Sun  wins  approval  to  build  a 
working  machine  in  the  next 


The  company’s  lab  is  working  on  a  broad  range 
of  technologies,  from  coin-size  Web  servers  to 
4-PFLOPS  supercomputers.  By  Gary  H.  Anthes 
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phase,  one  or  more  prototypes 
could  be  installed  by  2009, 
Drost  says.  Those  machines 
would  run  at  sustained  speeds 
of  1  quadrillion  floating¬ 
point  operations  per  second 
(PFLOPS),  about  15  times 
faster  than  the  fastest  super¬ 
computer  today,  and  be  scal¬ 
able  to  4PFLOPS. 

Sun  Labs  is  working  on  com¬ 
puters  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  as  well,  and  it 
claims  to  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  world’s  small¬ 
est  secure  Web  server. 
Code-named  Sizzle,  the 
server  is  the  size  of  a 
quarter  and  is  intended 
to  go  inside  home  appli¬ 
ances,  personal  medical 
devices,  sensors  and  the 
like.  It’s  a  battery-pow¬ 
ered,  wireless  device 
with  an  eight-bit  proces¬ 
sor,  128KB  of  flash  mem¬ 
ory  and  4KB  of  RAM.  in,,,. 

Others  have  built  tiny 
Web  servers,  but  what 
distinguishes  Sizzle  is 
its  use  of  elliptic-curve  cryp¬ 
tography  (ECC),  which  is 
more  efficient  than  RSA  cryp¬ 
tography  and  hence  more  suit¬ 
able  for  compute-challenged 
processors. 

Users  of  the  industry- 
standard  RSA  have  moved  to 
1,024-bit  encryption  keys  and 
will  eventually  have  to  move 
to  2,048  bits  to  ensure  that  the 
keys  aren’t  broken.  Every  dou¬ 
bling  of  key  length  requires  an 
increase  of  computer  power 
by  a  factor  of  eight. 

But  ECC  at  comparable 
strengths  is  10  times  faster 
than  1,024-bit  RSA  keys  and  38 
times  faster  than  2,048-bit 
RSA  keys,  says  Vipul  Gupta,  a 


Robert  Drost 


senior  engineer  at  Sun  Labs. 
“The  next  generation  of  Inter¬ 
net  devices,  such  as  sensors, 
are  expected  to  be  even  less 
capable  than  phones,  and  these 
devices  just  don’t  have  the 
horsepower  for  RSA,”  he  says. 

Gupta  has  worked  with  the 
Internet  Engineering  Task 
Force  to  get  ECC  integrated 
into  the  Secure  Sockets  Layer 
encryption  protocol,  just  as 
RSA  has  been  integrated  with 
it.  Now,  he  says,  developers 
can  write  software  that  inter¬ 
operates  with  Sizzle  as  easily 
as  with  any  other  secure  serv¬ 
er.  Applications  include  battle¬ 
field  sensors,  personal  med¬ 
ical  devices  and  radio  frequen¬ 
cy  identification  tags  for  con¬ 
fidential  situations. 

Gupta  says  ECC  may  find 
applications  in  large  servers  as 
well.  A  big  e-commerce  com¬ 
pany  such  as  Amazon.com  Inc. 
could  get  by  with  a  quarter  to 
half  as  many  servers  if  it  used 
ECC  rather  than  RSA,  he  says. 
Security  isn’t  the 
only  thing  Sun  Labs  is 
trying  to  get  to  work 
on  tiny  computers.  Its 
Project  Epsilon  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  real 
applications  of  sensor 
networks  are  scarce  be¬ 
cause  sensors  commu¬ 
nicate  unreliably  and 
are  hard  to  configure 
and  program. 

“We  are  working  on 
how  to  program  these 
things,”  Edens  says. 
“And  we’re  working  on 
radio  protocols,  be¬ 
cause  IP  was  developed 


with  no  thought  to  power  sav¬ 
ings,  and  we  are  working  on 
how  do  you  upgrade  software 
if  you  have  10,000  of  these.” 

The  answer  to  some  of 
these  questions  is  Java,  Sun 
says.  Java  will  bring  interoper¬ 
ability  and  ease  of  code  migra¬ 
tion,  says  Randy  Smith,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  investigator  at  Sun.  But 
it’s  not  easy,  he  acknowledges. 
The  key  is  getting  Java  to  run 
on  bare  metal  —  no  operating 
system.  “It’s  a  shoehoming 
thing,”  Smith  says.  O  54173 
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IBM  eServer®  xSeries1 


PAY  MORE  ATTENTION  TO  SERVERS 
8EF0RE  YOU  BUY  THEM. 

SO  YOU  CAN  PAY  LESS  ATTENTION 


Affordable,  reliable,  easy  to  manage:  eServer®  xSeries®  with  Intel®  Xeon™  Processors 


IBM  eServer  xSeries  236  Express 


IBM  eServer  xSeries  346  Express 


IBM  eServer  xSeries  366  Express 
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Flexible  and  easy  to  use 


IBM  eServer  BladeCenter  HS20  Express 


Designed  to  improve 
performance  and  availability, 
with  a  range  of  features 
such  as  redundant  hot-swap 
power  and  cooling. 

System  features 

Up  to  two  Intel  Xeon 
Processors  3.60GHz 

Two-way  tower  with 
rack  capability 
Up  to  9  hot-swappable 
SCSI  hard  disk  drives 
IBM  Director 

Limited  warranty:  up  to  3 
years  on-site3 

From  $2,989* 

IBM  Financing  Advantage 

Only  $82  per  month’ 


Help  maximize  performance 
and  improve  availability  in  a 
rack  dense  environment  with 
Xtended  Design  Architecture.™ 
Includes  features  like  Calibrated 
Vectored  Cooling,  an  IBM 
innovation  that  helps  to  keep 
your  system  cool  and  improve 
uptime. 

System  features 

Up  to  two  Intel  Xeon 
Processors  3.60GHz 
Two-way  2U  rack  server 
Up  to  16GB  DDR2  memory 
using  8  DIMM  slots 
Calibrated  Vectored  Cooling 
IBM  Director 
Limited  warranty:  up  to  3 
years  on-site3 

From  $3,999* 

IBM  Financing  Advantage 

Only  $109  per  month4 


With  the  power  of  3rd  generation  ]> 
Enterprise  X-Architecture,"  it  sets  pQ 
a  new  standard  for  4-socket, 

64-bit  servers.  Delivers  increased 
performance,  systems  manage¬ 
ability,  and  simultaneous  support 
for  32  and  64-bit  apps. 

System  features 

Up  to  four  64-bit  Intel  Xeon 
Processors  MP  3.66GHz 
64GB  DDR  memory 

2GB  memory  expandable 
to  64GB 

Six  64-bit  Active  PCI-X  2.0 
IBM  Director 

Calibrated  Vectored  Cooling 
Limited  warranty:  up  to  3  years 
on-site3 

From  $13,779* 

IBM  Financing  Advantage 
Only  $379  per  month4 


Designed  to  support  the  Intel 
Xeon  Processor  and  packed 
with  high-availability  features, 
the  eServer  BladeCenter 
HS20  with  industry-leading 
modular  design  delivers  density 
without  sacrificing  processor 
performance. 

System  features 

Up  to  two  Intel  Xeon 
Processors  3.60GHz 

Up  to  14  blades  per  chassis 
Supports  both  32 

and  64-bit  applications 
IBM  Director 
Limited  warranty:  up  to  3 
years  on-site3 

From  $2,589* 

IBM  Financing  Advantage 

Only  $71  per  month4 


IBM  TotalStorage® 


Simplify  storage  management  to  improve  productivity 


IBM  TotalStorage  DS300  Express 


System  features 


Entry-level,  cost-effective  SCSI  storage  systems 
designed  to  deliver  advanced  functionality  at  a 
breakthrough  price.  Provides  an  exceptional 
solution  for  work  group  storage  applications,  such 
as  e-mail,  file,  print,  database  and  Intel  Xeon 
Processor-based  servers. 


3U  rack-mount  entry  level 
Support  for  up  to  14 

Ultra320  SCSI  disk  drives 
Starts  at  584GB  /  Scales  to  4.2TB 

From  $5,355* 


Simultaneous  support  of 
heterogeneous  operating 
system  environments  for 
xSeries  and  BladeCenter 
Limited  warranty:  1  year 
on-site3 

IBM  Financing  Advantage 
Only  $147  per  month4' 


'All  prices  stated  are  IBM's  estimated  retail  selling  prices  as  of  May  3.  2005.  Prices  may  vary  according  to  configuration.  Resellers  set  their  own  prices,  so  reseller  prices  to  end  users  may 
vary.  Products  are  subject  to  availability.  This  document  was  developed  for  offerings  in  the  United  States.  IBM  may  not  offer  the  products,  features,  or  services  discussed  in  this  document  in 
other  countries.  IBM  Director  is  not  available  on  TotalStorage  systems.  'IBM  Director  must  be  installed.  -Telephone  support  may  be  subject  to  additional  charges  For  on-site  labor  IBM  will 
attempt  to  diagnose  and  resolve  the  problem  remotely  before  sending  a  technician.  ■'IBM  Global  Financing  terms  and  conditions  and  other  restrictions  may  apply.  Monthly  payment  provided  - 
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TO  THEM  AFTER. 


With  IBM®  Express  Servers  and  Storage™ 
designed  for  mid-sized  businesses,  help  is  here. 

You’ve  already  got  a  zillion  things  that  require  your 
attention  -  you  shouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  your  systems. 
That’s  why  IBM  Express  products  offer  enhanced  reliability, 
which  helps  them  do  their  job  so  you  can  focus  on  yours. 

Take  IBM  Director,  for  example.1  It  proactively  notifies  you 
of  a  potential  problem  -  up  to  48  hours  in  advance.  Or  our 
Calibrated  Vectored  Cooling  feature  available  on  select 
xSeries  systems.  It  cools  your  system  more  efficiently. 
This  means  more  features  can  be  packed  into  a  smaller 
server.  Giving  you  more  functionality  and  greater  flexibility. 

I  It’s  just  an  example  of  our  self-managing  features  that  help 
you  take  back  control  of  your  IT.  Which  can  help  lower 
your  maintenance  costs,  too.  Because  with  IBM  Express 
Servers  and  Storage,  innovation  comes  standard.  It’s  not 
optional.  Plain  and  simple,  it’s  built  in.2 

There’s  also  one  more  great  feature-your  IBM  Business 
Partner.  Which  means  you  can  have  a  one-to-one  chat 
with  someone  who  understands  your  industry  and  your 
business-and  who’s  located  in  your  neck  of  the  woods. 
And  for  mid-sized  businesses,  that's  really  big  help  in  a 
really  big  way. 
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HELP  FOR  ANY  SIZE  PROBLEM 


IBM  TotalStorage  DS400  Express 


System  features 


With  advanced  functionality,  the  DS400  provides 
an  exceptional  solution  for  work  group  storage 
applications.  It  supports  Intel  Xeon  Processor- 
based  servers  and  offers  Fibre  Channel  drives 
designed  for  high  performance,  and  hot-swap 
Ultra320  SCSI  drives  designed  for  high  reliability. 


2GB  Fibre  Channel  storage 
systems  area  network  (SAN) 
3U  rack-mount  entry  level 
Starts  at  584GB  /  Scales  to  5.8TB 

From  $8,495* 


Simultaneous  support  of 
heterogeneous  operating 
system  environments  for 
xSeries  and  BladeCenter 

Limited  warranty:  1  year  on-site3 

IBM  Financing  Advantage 

Only  $234  per  month'’ 


is  for  planning  purposes  only  and  may  vary  based  on  customer  credit  and  other  factors.  Rates  and  offerings  are  subject  to  change,  extension,  or  withdrawal  without  notice  IBM,  eServer 
BladeCenter.  xSeries.  TotalStorage.  IBM  Express  Servers  and  Storage.  Enterprise  X-Architecture  and  Xtended  Design  Architecture  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries,  Intel.  Intel  Inside,  the  Intel  Inside  logo,  and  Intel  Xeon  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or 
its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Other  company,  product,  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©  2005  IBM  Corporation  All  rights  reserved 
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A  DIY  Project  for 
Network  Security 

With  sparse  resources,  our  security  manag¬ 
er  has  to  do  things  herself.  But  a  call  has  her 
feeling  like  part  of  the  team.  By  C.  J.  Kelly 


The  past  few  weeks 

have  been  frustrating 
and  rewarding  all  at  the 
same  time.  I  had  set  a 
goal  to  configure  an  intrusion- 
detection  system  (IDS)  using 
the  de  facto  standard,  Snort  on 
Linux.  In  our  environment,  we 
have  very  little  in  the  way  of 
security  tools  and  devices,  and 
little  or  no  budget  to  procure 
such  items.  This  project  was 
the  first  step  in  being 
able  to  detect  poten¬ 
tially  malicious  net¬ 
work  traffic  as  inex¬ 
pensively  as  possible. 

Having  never  done 
this  personally  be¬ 
cause  I  previously 
managed  engineers  who  knew 
how,  and  currently  having  no 
security-sawy  staff  to  rely 
on,  I  was  both  tentative  and 
excited. 

I  did  several  things  to  pre¬ 
pare.  I  found  a  white  paper  ex¬ 
plaining  the  steps  in  detail.  I 
figured  that,  if  nothing  else,  I 
could  follow  directions.  I  also 
purchased  and  read  a  book, 
The  Tao  of  Network  Security 
Monitoring:  Beyond  Intrusion 
Detection,  by  Richard  Bejtlich 
(Addison  Wesley  Professional, 
2004). 

I  also  met  with  a  friend  and 
colleague,  a  CISSP  and  infor¬ 
mation  security  officer  at  a 
small  company,  who  I  knew 
had  been  running  a  similar 
system  for  many  years.  I  tried 
to  work  my  way  through  the 
Snort  manual  but  then  quickly 
put  it  aside  as  a  reference  for 
when  I  had  the  system  config¬ 
ured  and  running. 

Dumb  Frustrations 

The  system  is  now  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  is  producing  volumes 
of  data.  The  challenge  is  to  an¬ 


alyze  this  data  and  make  sense 
of  it. 

There  were  so  many  small 
frustrations  along  the  way 
that,  at  this  point,  I  feel  only 
relief  that  it  appears  to  be 
working.  I  had  what  I  call 
“dumb”  frustrations. 

For  instance,  I  had  a  hard 
time  downloading  the  enor¬ 
mous  Red  Hat  Fedora  Core  3 
image  files  and  burning  those 
files  to  CD  in  the 
proper  format.  After 
numerous  attempts 
and  a  dozen  CDs 
that  wouldn’t  boot, 
my  colleague  creat¬ 
ed  a  set  of  CDs  for 
me  to  use. 

Once  the  Linux  operating 
system  was  installed,  I  real¬ 
ized  that  I  couldn’t  remember 
Linux  bash  commands,  so  I 
printed  a  cheat  sheet.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  vi  text  editor  com¬ 
mands  came  back  to  memory 
quickly.  I  followed  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  installing  the  addi¬ 
tional  software  needed  for  the 
system,  step  by  step  by  step, 
then  rebooted. 

The  system  appeared  to 
hang  at  a  particular  point,  so 
I  searched  the  Linux-newbie 
newsgroups  for  a  solution.  I 
never  did  find  the  exact  solu¬ 
tion,  so  I  decided  that  I  had 


I  have  always 
believed  that  technical 
managers  need  to 
have  enough  depth 
to  be  able  to  back 
up  the  staff. 


done  something  wrong  and  re¬ 
booted  using  the  rescue  CD. 

Things  went  downhill  from 
there,  as  I  manually  edited 
various  configuration  files 
based  on  the  advice  found  on¬ 
line.  My  efforts  ended  in  disas¬ 
ter,  and  I  had  to  reinstall  the 
entire  system.  Fortunately,  it 
went  a  lot  quicker  the  second 
time  around,  and  I  was  able  to 
pinpoint  small  mistakes  I  had 
made  along  the  way  the  first 
time  and  correct  them. 

At  long  last,  I  could  view 
the  IDS  alerts  via  HTTP  and 
use  Secure  Shell  to  get  into 
the  system  remotely.  At  the 
last  minute,  I  realized  that  I 
had  only  one  network  inter¬ 
face  card  (NIC)  in  the  system. 
D’oh!  You  have  to  have  two. 

One  NIC  runs  in  promiscu¬ 
ous  mode  and  doesn’t  have  an 
IP  address.  Its  job  is  to  receive 
traffic  from  the  switch  span 
port  it’s  attached  to.  The  addi¬ 
tional  NIC  is  necessary  for  re¬ 
mote  administration  of  the 
system  and  is  connected  to  a 
switch  management  port.  I 
scrambled  around  for  a  NIC, 
shut  the  system  down,  in¬ 
stalled  the  card  and  brought 
the  system  up  again.  Every¬ 
thing  worked. 

Managers  With  Depth 

I  thought  a  lot  about  the  role 
of  the  information  security 
manager  while  I  was  working 
on  the  IDS.  I’ve  noticed  that  in 
some  companies,  the  security 
manager  isn’t  expected  to 
have  technical  depth,  only 
astute  management  skills. 

I  have  always  believed  that 
technical  managers  need  to 
have  enough  depth  to  be  able 
to  back  up  the  staff  when  a  key 
employee  has  been  lost  or  the 
situation  demands  an  extra 
pair  of  hands  and  eyes. 

That’s  a  very  tall  order 
when  you  think  about  the  ar¬ 
ray  of  security  devices:  virtual 
private  network  concentra¬ 


tors,  firewalls,  routers  and 
switches,  access  control  and 
authentication  mechanisms, 
intrusion  detection  and  pre¬ 
vention,  antivirus,  antispam 
and  so  on.  In  an  ideal  world, 
there  would  be  sufficient 
staffers  with  varied  skills  who 
could  cross-train  one  another. 

I  am  in  a  situation  where 
there  is  no  security  expertise 
and  very  little  network  exper¬ 
tise.  It’s  good  news,  bad  news 
for  me. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  have 
days  of  frustration,  knowing 
that  the  buck  stops  with  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
days  of  pure  fun  while  I  hunt 
for  solutions  to  network  per¬ 
formance  and  security  issues 
and  implement  them. 

This  past  week  was  particu¬ 
larly  good  because  I  received  a 
phone  call  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  security  officer  of  the  de¬ 
partment  that  my  agency  is  a 
part  of.  I  think  his  position  is 
about  three  levels  down  from 
the  governor’s  office,  give  or 
take  a  level.  The  officer  want¬ 
ed  to  garner  my  assistance  for 
disaster  recovery  plans.  He 
also  realized  that  as  a  CISSP, 

I  might  be  able  to  collaborate 
with  one  of  his  employees, 
who  is  also  a  CISSP. 

Together,  he  proposed,  we 
could  create  a  security  inci¬ 
dent  response  team  structure 
and  find  solutions  to  security 
problems  within  the  state  net¬ 
work,  such  as  acceptable-use 
violations  (i.e.,  surfing  and 
downloading  pornography). 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
heard  that  anyone  in  any  state 
agency  was  actually  looking 
to  be  proactive  in  regard  to 
securing  individual  agency 
networks.  I  was  excited  to 
learn  that  years  ago,  they  had 
gone  down  the  same  path  that 
I’m  on  now  and  that  they  were 
happy  to  share  their  experi¬ 
ences.  I  felt,  at  that  moment, 
that  maybe  I  do  fit  in  here.  I 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

This  week's  journal  is  written  by  a  real 
security  manager,  “C.J.  Kelly,"  whose 
name  and  employer  have  been  disguised 
for  obvious  reasons.  Contact  her  at 
mscjkelly@yahoo.com,  or  join  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  our  forum:  QuickLink  a1590 

To  find  a  complete  archive  of  our 
Security  Manager’s  Journals,  go  online  to 

0  computerworld.com/secjournal 
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Worm  Poses  as 
IT  Administrator 

A  new  variant  of  the  Mytob 
worm  entices  recipients  to 
open  an  e-mail  attachment 
that  could  allow  a  remote 
hacker  to  access  and  perform 
commands  on  an  infected  ma¬ 
chine.  The  variant,  dubbed 
“Mytob.bi”  by  some  security 
researchers,  scans  the  hard 
drive  of  an  infected  machine 
and  sends  copies  of  itself  to 
e-mail  addresses  it  finds  in  the 
Windows  Address  Book,  anti¬ 
virus  firm  Trend  Micro  Inc. 
said  last  week.  The  worm  pos¬ 
es  as  a  message  from  an  IT 
administrator,  warning  recipi¬ 
ents  that  their  e-mail  accounts 
are  about  to  be  suspended, 
according  to  Trend  Micro. 


J. 


NEC  Delays 
CryptoSystem 

NEC  Corp.  said  last  week  that  it 
has  delayed  the  introduction  of 
its  first  quantum  cryptography 
system  by  three  to  four  years 
because  of  performance  and 
cost  issues.  NEC  had  originally 
planned  to  start  selling  the  sys¬ 
tem  later  this  year.  Quantum 
cryptography  is  supposed  to 
improve  data  communications 
security,  because  when  users 
exchange  cryptographic  keys, 
they  can  fell  whether  the  key 
has  been  tampered  with  dur¬ 
ing  transmission. 

RFID  Model  Aims 

For  Drug  Safety 

To  help  fight  counterfeit  drugs 
in  the  pharmaceutical  supply 
chain,  Texas  Instruments  Inc. 
and  VeriSign  Inc.  introduced  a 
model  for  Authenticated  RFID 
that  has  the  potential  to  en¬ 
hance  security  and  chain-of- 
custody  controls.  Combining 
ISO/IEC-standard  13.56-MHz 
radio  frequency  identification 
and  public-key  infrastructure 
technologies,  the  Authenticat¬ 
ed  RFID  model  is  aimed  at 
supporting  Hem-level  authen¬ 
tication  at  pharmacies  and  the 
implementation  of  a  supply 
chain  infrastructure  to  vali¬ 
date  transactions  at  any  point 
along  the  chain  of  custody. 
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Meridian  Launches 
Proliance  for  ILM 

■  Meridian  Systems  in  Folsom, 
Calif.,  announced  Proliance  3.0. 
The  Web-based  information  life- 
cycle  management  software  is 
designed  to  integrate  facility  and 
project  management  functionality 
and  is  built  on  a  service-oriented 
architecture.  XML  technology 
supports  a  workflow  engine  in  the 
software  that  drives  business 
process  management  across  all 
Proliance  applications,  according 
to  Meridian.  The  product  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  business  intelligence  lay¬ 
er  with  key  performance  indica¬ 
tors,  dashboards  and  rollup  re¬ 
porting.  Pricing  ranges  from 
$1,500  to  2,500  per  seat. 


Oracle  Announces 
Financial  Hub  Tool 

■  Oracle  Corp.  last  week  released 
its  Financial  Consolidation  Hub. 
The  product,  which  will  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  Oracle’s  Corporate  Perfor¬ 
mance  Management  suite  of  ana¬ 
lytic  applications,  is  designed  to 
automate  the  financial  consolida¬ 
tion  cycle,  from  data  submission 
to  the  dissemination  of  consoli¬ 
dated  results,  according  to  the 
company.  The  hub,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  now,  is  built  on  a  unified  en¬ 
terprise  data  model  that’s  used  in 
all  of  Oracle’s  CPM  applications. 
Pricing  is  $50  per  license  with  a 
minimum  of  2,000  licenses. 


AppRiver  Unveils 
E-mail  Service 

■  E-mail  security  vendor  App¬ 
River  LLC  in  Gulf  Breeze,  Fla., 
has  announced  a  new  SecureTide 
e-mail  management  service  that 
incorporates  antispam,  antivirus 
and  content  management  tools. 
The  product’s  content  manage¬ 
ment  tools  allow  monitoring  and 
enforcement  of  e-mail  usage  poli¬ 
cies  without  additional  hardware 
or  software,  according  to  the 
company.  SecureTide  is  priced  at 
about  $675  per  year  for  50  users 
but  will  be  available  to  existing 
AppRiver  customers  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost. 


MARK  WILLOUGHBY 


The  Operating  System 
As  Cult  Classic 


Neglected  communities,  be  they 

small  towns  or  virtual  ecosystems,  shrink 
and  die  in  much  the  same  way.  Names 
and  faces  disappear,  and  real  estate  be¬ 
comes  empty. 


In  the  physical  world, 
over  time,  windows  break, 
shingles  tear  off  and  loose 
items  bang  in  the  wind. 

Signs  of  atrophy  appear 
more  quickly  in  the  virtual 
world.  Web  site  links  return 
the  dreaded  “Page  cannot 
be  found”  screen,  and  the 
information  that  can  be 
found  is  out  of  date  and  has 
clearly  been  neglected. 

OS/2  user  groups  in  the 
U.S.  know  neglect.  They  are 
diehards  championing  a  doomed  tech¬ 
nology  and  maintaining  their  loyalty 
even  as  the  operating  system  recedes 
from  the  IT  landscape. 

Most  of  the  remaining  physical  user 
groups,  as  opposed  to  virtual  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  in  Europe,  where  OS/2  still 
has  a  large  presence,  according  to 
Mark  Dodel,  founding  editor  of  the 
“VOICE  Newsletter”  ( www.os2voice . 
org )  for  the  OS/2  community. 

A  new  cadre  of  younger  OS/2  users 
in  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany, 
has  started  a  small  OS/2  renaissance 
as  an  alternative  to  Microsoft.  And 
Dodel  reports  a  rumor  that  a  great 
deal  of  development  for  the  old  oper¬ 
ating  system  is  going  on  in  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

OS/2  users  in  North  America  tend  to 
be  older  workers  who  learned  to  love 
the  operating  system  when  it  was  in 
business  use.  Most  smaller  OS/2 
groups  online  have  folded  or  morphed 
into  multifaceted  organizations  en¬ 
compassing  alternatives  to  Microsoft, 
says  Dodel. 

About  two  years  ago,  Dodel  heard 


from  a  source  in  IBM  that 
there  were  about  10  mil¬ 
lion  OS/2  licenses  under 
active  support.  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  sees  gold  in  the 
stranded  OS/2  community, 
which  it  numbers  at  20 
million  users.  The  compa¬ 
ny  has  unveiled  Project 
Mad  Hatter  to  sell  Linux 
desktops  to  OS/2  users. 

OS/2  aficionados  have 
been  gathering  annually 
in  the  U.S.  since  1997  at 
Warpstock,  a  nickname  for  OS/2  that 
was  borrowed  from  a  Star  Trek  charac¬ 
ter.  Europe  quickly  added  its  own 
edition  of  Warpstock. 

Warpstock’s  venue  changes  from 
year  to  year  —  the  event  has  been 
staged  near  Los  Angeles  and  in  Chica¬ 
go,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Toronto, 
Austin,  San  Francisco  and  Denver  so 
far  —  to  make  it  more  accessible. 

“Each  event  is  bid  on  by  a  local  team 
of  volunteers,”  says  Dodel.  “The  only 
IBM  folks  involved  are  doing  so  on 
their  own  time.” 

Attendance  at  Warpstock  events  in 
North  America  peaked  at  about  400 
in  1998  in  Chicago.  Last  year  was  the 
first  time  the  event  drew  fewer  than 
100  attendees,  with  significantly  less 
participation  from  Europe  than  in  the 
past.  “Global  politics  isn’t  helping,” 
Dodel  says. 

This  year’s  U.S.  Warpstock  will  be 
held  in  October  in  Hershey,  Pa.  Europe 
is  putting  on  a  pair  of  Warpstocks,  one 
next  month  in  the  Czech  Republic  and 
one  in  November  in  Dresden,  Ger¬ 
many.  Last  year’s  Euro  Warpstock  at¬ 


is  a  20-year  IT  industry 
veteran  and  journalist. 
He  can  be  reached  at 
markw@messagin8groiv.com 


tracted  150  attendees,  with  56  coming 
from  Germany  and  53  hailing  from  the 
Netherlands. 

OS/2  was  widely  used  in  banking, 
retail,  telephony  and  manufacturing. 
Even  today,  many  ATMs  still  use  OS/2, 
as  do  some  gas  pumps  and  many  in¬ 
dustrial  machines.  “It’s  downright 
scary  to  think  of  something  unreliable 
like  any  version  of  Windows  doing 
these  things,”  says  Dodel. 

Like  a  hot  rodder  with  a  classic 
Chevy,  Dodel  likes  to  talk  about  what’s 
under  OS/2’s  hood.  “Ask  just  about  any 
OS/2  user,  past  or  present,  what  is 
great  about  OS/2,  and  most  likely  they 
will  tell  you  the  Workplace  shell.  It  is 
a  truly  object-oriented  desktop  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  not  a  kludge  like  the 
Windows  shell.”  And  OS/2  has  been 
immune  to  viruses,  says  Dodel,  be¬ 
cause  OS/2  has  no  “mechanism  for 
passing  them  on  automatically.” 

Despite  all  these  virtues,  the  OS/2 
clock  is  ticking.  The  “VOICE  Newslet¬ 
ter”  had  almost  900  subscribers  in 
1999-2000,  but  that  number  has 
dropped  off  to  about  750.  And  the  IRS 
has  denied  Warpstock  Inc.  nonprofit 
tax  status  because  the  event  promotes 
a  commercial  product,  even  though 
IBM  does  “absolutely  nothing”  to  offi¬ 
cially  support  the  product,  according 
to  Dodel.  The  most  recent  blow  came 
when  a  vintage  computer  group  told 
Dodel,  who  was  planning  an  OS/2 
museum  for  this  year’s  Warpstock, 
that  “OS/2  is  too  new  to  be  considered 
vintage.” 

OS/2’s  savior  could  come  from  the 
East.  Dodel  says  he  has  yet  to  speak 
with  anyone  from  Lenovo  but  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  start  a  dialogue  about  how 
OS/2  can  liberate  millions  of  PCs  in 
Asia.  O  54736 
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HOW  MANY  PEOPLE  DOES 
TO  SUPPORT  A  SINGLE 

(THAT’S  TOO  MANY.) 


With  IBM®  Express  Servers  and  Storage™  designed  for 
mid-sized  businesses,  help  is  here. 


Servers  should  support  a  business,  not  the  other  way  around. 
That’s  why  IBM  Express  Servers  have  self-managing  features:  so 
that  our  servers  can  virtually  run  themselves.  What’s  more,  with 
IBM  Express  Servers  and  Storage,  innovation  comes  standard. 
Take  the  OpenPower™  710  Express,  for  instance.  It’s  specially 
tuned  for  Linux®  and  offers  the.  reliability  of  POWER5™  technology 
at  a  surprisingly  low  price.1 
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Tuned  for  Linux 

IBM  eServer  OpenPower  710  Express 


System  features 


Increase  computing  power,  availability  and  scalability 
in  a  rack  dense  environment 


And  while  you  can’t  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  you  might 
want  to  look  into  the  innovative  server  feature  that  can.  For  example, 
the  remarkable  Advanced  POWER™  Virtualization  option  -  it  lets 
one  OpenPower  710  Express  act  as  many  virtual  ones. 

On  top  of  that  there’s  IBM  TotalStorage®  products,  which  offer  a  wide 
range  of  disk,  tape,  and  storage  software  solutions  -  so  you  can 
choose  the  right  options  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  your  company. 

There’s  also  one  more  great  feature  -  your  IBM  Business  Partner. 
Which  means  you  can  talk  to  someone  who  understands  your 
industry  and  your  business  -  and  who’s  located  in  your  neck  of  the 
woods.  And  for  mid-sized  businesses,  that's  really  big  help  in  a 
really  big  way. 
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Ideal  for  consolidation  of  infrastructure  workloads 
(Web  serving,  file,  print,  security  applications) 

Robust  64-bit  mainframe-inspired  POWER5  systems 

2-way  19"  rack  server 

Up  to  32GB  of  memory 

Optional  Advanced  POWER  Virtualization’ 

DB2®  Express  Discover  CD 

Limited  warranty:  up  to  3  years  on-site2 

From  $4,477* 


IBM  Financing  Advantage 

Only  $124  per  month’ 


"All  prices  stated  are  IBM's  estimated  retail  selling  prices  that  were  correct  as  of  May  6.  2005.  Prices  may  vary  according  to  configuration.  Resellers  set  their  own  prices,  so  reseller 
prices  to  end  users  may  vary.  Offers  are  for  business  customers  only  and  are  subject  to  availability.  This  document  was  developed  for  offerings  in  the  United  States.  IBM  may  not  offer 
the  products,  features,  or  services  discussed  in  this  document  in  other  countries.  'The  Linux  operating  system  for  the  OpenPower  710  Express  must  be  purchased  separately.  Price 
does  not  include  virtualization  option.  ^Telephone  support  may  be  subject  to  additional  charges.  For  on-site  labor.  IBM  will  attempt  to  diagnose  and  resolve  the  problem  remotely  before 
sending  a  technician  3IBM  Global  Financing  terms  and  conditions,  and  other  restrictions  may  apply.  Monthly  payments  provided  are  for  planning  purposes  only  and  may  vary  based 
on  customer  credit  and  other  factors  Rates  and  offerings  are  subject  to  change,  extension  or  withdrawal  without  notice.  '‘Customer  Replaceable  Unit  (CRU)  service  is  available  in  most 


IBM  TotalStorage' 


IT  TAKE 
SYSTEM? 


©  _ _ 

Simplify  storage  management  to  improve  productivity 


IBM  TotalStorage  3580  Express 

The  3580  Express  helps 
address  your  growing  storage 
requirements  and  the 
problem  of  shrinking  backup 
windows.  It  supports  cost- 
effective  backup,  save  and 
restore,  and  data  archiving. 

System  features 

Built  on  Ultrium*  3  technology 

Read/write  compatible  with 
cartridges  written  by 
Ultrium  2  drives 

Read  compatible  with 
Ultrium  1  cartridges 

Up  to  400GB  cartridge  capacity. 
Up  to  800GB  with 
2  to  1  compression 

Limited  warranty:  3  years4 

From  $5,850* 

IBM  Financing  Advantage 

Only  $167  per  month3 


IBM  TotalStorage  DS4300  Express5 

With  a  scalable  design,  the 
DS4300  Express  is  designed 
to  provide  a  reliable  and 
affordable  storage  option  to 
help  simplify  your  data 
management  needs. 

System  features 

2GB  Fibre  Channel  SAN-ready 

3U  rack  mount  entry  level 
Scales  to  33.6TB 

Supports  up  to  112  Fibre  Channel 
disk  drives  -  with  optional 
EXP710  expansion  units6 

Heterogeneous  OS  support 

Limited  warranty:  3  years  on-site2 

From  $8,655* 

IBM  Financing  Advantage 

Only  $238  per  month3 
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countries.  5General  product  availability  of  IBM  TotalStorage  DS4300  Express  is  expected  to  be  6/17/05  6EXP710  expansion  unit  is  not  included  in  the  price.  MB.  GB  and  TB  equal 
1.000.000. 1,000.000,000  and  1,000,000,000.000  bytes,  respectively,  where  referring  to  storage  capacity.  Actual  storage  capacity  will  vary  based  upon  many  factors  and  may  be  less 
than  stated.  Some  numbers  for  storage  capacity  are  given  in  native  mode  followed  by  capacity  using  data  compression  technology.  IBM.  eServer,  POWER5.  OpenPower,  IBM  Express 
Servers  and  Storage,  DB2,  POWER  and  IBM  TotalStorage  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other 
countries  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  Linear  Tape-Open,  LTO.  and  Ultrium  are  trademarks  of  Certance,  HP  and  IBM  in 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  Other  company,  product,  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©2005  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Got  Questions  About 
Enterprise  Analytics? 

Computerworld’s  IT  Management  Summit  Has  the  Answers 


Looking  to  better  understand  enterprise 
analytics?  Apply  to  attend  Computerworld's 
complimentary*  half-day  IT  Management 
Summit:  Beyond  Business  Intelligence. 

Enterprise  analytics  enable  companies  to 
make  timely  fact-based  decisions  using 
critical  information  from  across  the  entire 
organization.  By  fully  leveraging  data, 
technology,  skills  and  processes,  successful 
users  of  enterprise  analytics  go  beyond 
simply  understanding  the  past,  to  predicting 
outcomes  that  improve  overall  corporate 
performance. 

This  summit  will  feature  the  latest  insights 
of  business  intelligence  industry  experts  and 
will  give  you  first-hand  information  on  the 
innovations  and  experiences  of  companies 
successfully  deploying  enterprise  analytics. 

*  Complimentary  registration  is  restricted  to 
qualified  IT  managers  only. 

Apply  for  registration  today 

Contact  Chris  Leger  at  888-299-0155 


Beyond  Business  Intelligence: 
Using  Enterprise  Analytics  to  Drive 
Fact-Based  Decisions 


Dallas,  Texas  •  June  21,  2005 

Renaissance  Dallas  Hotel  •  2222  Stemmons  Freeway 


7:45am  to  8:15am 
8:15am  to  8:25am 

8:25am  to  8:55am 

8:55am  to  9:25am 
9:25am  to  10:15am 


Registration  and  Networking  Breakfast 

Introduction  and  Overview 

Julia  King,  Executive  Editor,  Events,  Computerworld 

Trends  in  Enterprise  Analytics 

Henry  Morris,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

Integration,  Development  and  Application  Strategies,  IDC 

Case  Study:  Quaker  Chemical 

Irving  "Bubba"  Tyler,  Vice  President  and  CIO,  Quaker  Chemical 

How  Technology  is  Transforming 
Business  Intelligence 

Keith  Collins,  SVP  and  Chief  Technology  Officer,  SAS 
Michael  Tillema,  Business  Intelligence  Strategist,  Intel 


1 0: 1 5am  to  1 0:45am  Refreshment  and  Networking  Break 

10:45am  to  1 1 :15am  Case  Study:  United  States  Census  Bureau 

Blake  Sanders,  Branch  Chief  of  System  Design  and  Support, 
Foreign  Trade  Division,  United  States  Census  Bureau 

1 1:15am  to  Noon  Panel  Discussion:  From  Gut  Feel  to  Fact-Based 
Decisions:  Real-Life  Business,  Political  and 
Technology  Lessons  Learned  on  the  Front  Lines 
of  Enterprise  Analytics 

Moderator:  Julia  King,  Executive  Editor,  Events,  Computerworld 
Panelists: 


Selected 

speakers  include: 


Irving  “Bubba”  Tyler 
Vice  President  and  CIO, 
Quaker  Chemical 


Keith  Collins 

SVP  and  Chief  Technology 

Officer,  SAS 


Michael  Tillema 

Business  Intelligence  Strategist, 

Intel 


Julia  King 

Executive  Editor,  Events, 
Computerworld 


This  program  will 
also  take  place  in: 


or  visit:  www.itmanagementsummit.com 


•  Irving  “Bubba”  Tyler,  Vice  President  and  CIO,  Quaker  Chemical 

•  Blake  Sanders,  Branch  Chief  of  System  Design  and  Support, 
Foreign  Trade  Division,  United  States  Census  Bureau 

•  Henry  Morris,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

Integration  Development  and  Application  Strategies,  IDC 

•  Keith  Collins,  SVP  and  Chief  Technology  Officer,  SAS 

•  Michael  Tillema,  Business  Intelligence  Strategist,  Intel 

Program  Concludes 


Exclusively  sponsored  by 


Ssas.  Intel. 

The  Power  to  Know, 

SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks 
or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA 
registration.  Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  compa¬ 
nies.  Intel  and  the  Intel  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel 
Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


Newton,  Massachusetts 
June  28,  2005 

Washington,  DC 
July  12,  2005 

Chicago,  Illinois 
July  26,  2005 

New  York,  New  York 
August  9,  2005 

San  Francisco,  California 
September  20,  2005 
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Oil  and  Water 

Voice  and  data  teams  just 
don’t  seem  to  mix  well,  and 
CIOs  face  a  tough  task  in 
bringing  them  together  to 
handle  network  convergence 
projects.  Page  40 


Think  Tank 

A  management  consultant  suggests  training 
IT  staffers  to  solve  their  own  problems 
instead  of  running  to  the  manager’s  open 
door;  and  a  new  book  describes  one  man’s 
turnaround  strategy  for  the  “most  unpopular 
organization  in  America.  ”  Page  42 


OPINION 

Lenses  on  Leadership 

Your  view  as  an  IT  manager 
depends  on  which  lens  you’re 
looking  through,  says  Paul  Glen. 
He  offers  some  examples  to  help 
sharpen  your  vision.  Page  45 


IEN  THE  Mandarin 
Oriental  in  New  York 
opened  in  November 
2003,  the  flagship 
property  had  invest¬ 
ed  $40,000  per  guest 
room  for  technology  services.  “There 
is  nothing  that  we  don’t  have  in  those 
rooms,”  boasts  Eric  Cruz,  IT  director 
at  the  251-room  hotel. 

He’s  right.  There  are  flat-panel  LCD 
televisions  in  bedrooms  and  bath¬ 
rooms,  Cisco  voice-over-IP  tele¬ 
phones  for  voice  and  data  communi¬ 
cations,  in-room  faxes  and  printers, 
Xboxes  and  video  games,  desk-side 
multimedia  panels  to  plug  in  digital 
cameras,  PCs,  Apple  iPods,  wireless 
high-speed  Internet  access,  DVD  and 
CD  players,  wireless  keyboards 
to  turn  televisions  into  monitors  and 
Bose  docking  stations  to  amplify 
MP3  players. 

“What  we  have  implemented  will 
be  the  standard  for  all  our  new  prop¬ 
erties  from  now  on,”  says  Cruz. 

At  the  crux  of  the  design  is  the 
blueprint  for  a  fully  integrated  voice 
and  data  network  that  runs  over  IP. 
Hong  Kong-based  Mandarin  Oriental 
International  Ltd.  expects  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  last  for  the  next  eight  to 
10  years. 

Hotels  are  moving  into  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury,  electrifying  rooms  with  enough 
of  a  high-tech  “wow”  factor  to  keep 
guests  coming  back.  With  more  than 
15  million  North  Americans  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  Digital  Subscriber  Line  service, 
hotel  executives  know  they  must  offer 
computing  and  communications  ser¬ 
vices  on  par  with  what  guests  use  in 
their  homes  and  offices. 

In  additional  to  guest-room  en¬ 
hancements,  fundamental  computing 
and  networking  changes  are  reshap¬ 
ing  office  operations  in  the  $16  billion 
U.S.  hotel  industry.  Hotels  are  chuck¬ 
ing  older  systems  in  favor  of  Web- 
based  applications  that  integrate  data 
so  employees  can  obtain  a  guest  pro¬ 
file  without  looking  up  30  different 
files  across  30  applications,  says  Doug 
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Rice,  president  of  Hotel  Technology 
Next  Generation  in  Inverness,  Ill. 

Nine  hotel  IT  executives  formed 
HTNG  in  2003  to  encourage  their 
peers  and  vendors  to  work  together  to 
successfully  provide  hotel  technology. 
Key  players  include  Marriott  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  Global  Hyatt  Corp.  and 
Mandarin  Oriental. 

“The  problem  in  our  industry  is  that 
there  are  so  many  fragmented  buyers 
and  suppliers,”  Rice  says.  “A  hotel  can 
have  as  many  as  50  different  systems, 
and  none  of  them  talks  to  each  other.” 

The  primary  hotel  applications  cen¬ 
ter  includes  property  management, 
customer  reservations  and  call  center 
systems,  he  says.  “When  these  systems 
are  not  connected,  it’s  interface  hell.” 

And  progress  takes  time.  “It  took  30 
years  to  create  the  problem;  correcting 
it  won’t  happen  overnight,”  Rice  says. 

HTNG  has  organized  working  com¬ 
mittees  to  address  interoperability 
issues  in  cooperation  with  Washing¬ 
ton-based  Open  Travel  Alliance  Inc.,  a 
similar  industry  group  for  the  travel 
business. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  much 
U.S.  hotels  spend  on  IT,  but  Rice  cites 
estimates  of  $25  billion  worldwide  for 
all  computer,  hardware,  telephony, 
television  and  support  costs.  Global 
spending  in  the  industry  will  probably 
increase  about  5%  this  year,  the  same 
as  hotel  growth,  he  says. 

Fortunately,  hoteliers  who  are  savvy 
in  technology  and  business  see  the  big 
picture.  They  understand  that  operat¬ 
ing  older,  nonintegrated  systems  is 


inefficient  and  costly. 

Major  brands  such  as  Marriott,  Hilton 
Hotels  Corp.  and  Fairmont  Hotels  & 
Resorts  Inc.  are  launching  and  imple¬ 
menting  initiatives  to  integrate  their 
applications  into  a  seamless  whole, 
and  some  are  purchasing  or  building 
their  own  Web-enabled  applications. 

Franchised  brands  hope  to  break 
even  as  franchisees  pay  for  contracted 
IT  services.  Hotels  that  own  all  of  their 
properties  see  the  enhancements  as 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  compe¬ 
tition  and  streamline  costs. 

Consolidating  for  Clout 

Toronto-based  Fairmont  Hotels  is 
halfway  through  a  three-year  plan  to 
overhaul  its  systems.  Prior  to  this 
brandwide  implementation,  each  Fair¬ 
mont  hotel  purchased  its  own  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  with  no  common 
standards  or  influence  from  the  corpo¬ 
rate  IT  department,  says  Vineet  Gupta, 
Fairmont  Hotels’  vice  president  of  IT. 
Now,  the  chain’s  consolidated  ap¬ 
proach  means  that  it  will  have  more 
buying  clout. 

Even  so,  Gupta  says  that  with  an 
annual  technology  budget  of  less  than 
$50  million,  Fairmont  plans  to  write  its 
own  applications  in  Java.  The  new 
Web-based,  integrated  applications 
will  save  on  maintenance  and  travel 
costs,  since  new  updates  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  downloading  online. 

Elsewhere,  Hilton’s  OnQhas  be¬ 
come  famous  in  hotel  IT  circles.  The 
Web-based,  $90  million  custom  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  platform  was  intro¬ 


duced  in  2000  by  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.- 
based  Hilton  and  supports  2,250  U.S. 
Hilton  properties. 

OnQ includes  10  tightly  woven  ap¬ 
plications  that  support  seven  major 
business  components,  including  distri¬ 
bution  services,  the  call  center,  cus¬ 
tomer  reservation  management,  the 
Honors  loyalty  program,  property 
management,  and  sales  and  marketing. 

Like  other  large  hoteliers,  Hilton 
puts  IT  near  the  top  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  chart.  Tim  Harvey,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  CIO,  reports  directly  to  CEO  Steve 
Bollenbach.  “Technology  is  important 
enough  to  be  recognized  at  that  level,” 
Harvey  says. 

At  Washington-based  Marriott,  a 
three-to-five-year  plan  calls  for  re¬ 
vamping  the  hotel’s  networking  tech¬ 
nology.  Barry  Shuler,  vice  president  of 
IT  strategy,  and  Lou  Paladeau,  busi¬ 
ness  technology  vice  president,  are  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  plan  with  a  global  IT  staff 
of  1,200  full-  and  part-time  workers. 

Marriott’s  plan  began  with  a  video 
Shuler  and  Paladeau  put  together  to 
show  general  managers,  franchisees, 
owners  and  construction  teams  the 
benefits  of  moving  to  a  converged 
network. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  separate  cables, 
back-office  local-area  networks,  lots  of 
security  networks,”  Shuler  says.  “We 
want  a  single  network  that  will  take  care 
of  everything  using  the  IP  protocol.” 

Marriott  intends  to  roll  out  fiber¬ 
optic  cable  that  supports  cell  phone 
signaling,  back-  and  front-office  net¬ 
working  and  Wi-Fi  radio.  Marriott  also 


plans  to  develop  its  own  set  of  Web- 
based  applications  to  run  its  hotels. 

In  the  milieu  of  in-room  amenities, 
technology  is  a  given,  notes  Rice.  “If 
you  don’t  have  Internet  access,  you’re 
in  trouble,”  he  says. 

Still,  dropping  support  for  older 
technologies  requires  care.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  while  Wi-Fi  is  a  must,  hotels 
shouldn’t  get  rid  of  their  in-room  ca¬ 
bling  investments  just  yet,  says  Mark 
Hedley,  CIO  at  Wyndham  Internation¬ 
al  Inc.  in  Dallas.  Having  both  can  come 
in  handy.  “Certain  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  pharmaceutical  companies  do 
not  want  information  going  across 
Wi-Fi  for  security  reasons,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “Their  employees  have  to  use 
wired  connections.” 

Other  technologies  provide  in-room 
entertainment.  This  summer,  Rancho 
Bernardo  Inn  in  San  Diego  will  feature 
Bose  Wave  high-fidelity  radios  from 
Framingham,  Mass.-based  Bose  Corp., 
with  MP3  support  and  Zvox  all-in-one 
audio  amplifiers  from  Swampscott, 
Mass.-based  Zvox  Audio  LLC.  “People 
can  bring  in  their  iPods  and  use  the 
Zvox,”  explains  Jason  Durbin,  business 
project  coordinator.  “The  sound  is  just 
incredible.  Having  technology  is  a 
great  sales  tool  for  us.” 

More  Bells  and  Whistles 

In  New  York,  a  recent  $400,000  invest¬ 
ment,  including  fiber-optic  network 
and  broadcast  equipment,  enables 
Mandarin  Oriental  to  broadcast  events 
worldwide  via  satellite. 

“We  will  be  able  to  help  a  TV  station 
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AT  THE  BALTIMORE  Marriott 
Waterfront  Hotel,  exactly  27  rooms 
are  the  crfcme  de  la  crdme  of  high- 
tech  guest  pads  for  the  $10  billion 
corporation.  Starting  next  month, 
patrons  who  stay  there  will  be  able 
to  plug  their  laptops,  iPods,  video 
game  systems,  camcorders  or  oth¬ 
er  devices  into  a  single  four-plug 
connectivity  panel. 

It’s  not  just  an  outlet,  mind  yoi 
it's  the  JackPack,  a  panel  with 
enough  smarts  to  know  which 
device  is  plugged  where  and  route 
information  to  the  room's  state- 


of-the-art,  32-in.  flat-panel,  high- 
definition  television  from  LG  Elec¬ 
tronics  Inc. 

When  a  guest  connects  a  de¬ 
vice  to  the  JackPack,  it  registers 
the  device  and  then  displays  a  win¬ 
dow  on  the  television  to  allow  the 
guest  to  control  the  viewing,  listen¬ 
ing  or  playing  experience. 

Marriott  co-developed  the  Jack- 
Pack  and  television  with  LG  Elec¬ 
tronics  and  will  have  exclusive  use 
of  the  technology  for  the  next  two 
years.  The  hotel  expects  to  roll  out 
50,000  sets  over  the  next  four 


years  at  its  full-service  properties, 
says  Barry  Shuler,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  IT  strategy. 

According  to  Shuler,  determin¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  future  guests  is 
essential  for  today's  IT  strategy. 
Guest  rooms  are  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  places  where  business 
travelers  can  do  “relaxing  work 
says  Lou  Paladeau,  vice  president 
of  business  technology  at  Marriott. 

Toward  that  end,  rooms  in  sev¬ 
eral  Marriott  hotels  feature  special 
task  lighting,  business  desks  with 
tabletops  that  pivot,  ergonomic 
work  chairs,  and  wired  and  wire' 
less  Web  access. 

In  the  future,  a  guest  may  not 
even  have  to  bring  his  laptop;  he 
may  use  his  memory  stick  as  a  vir¬ 
tual  drive  and  load  it  into  an  inter¬ 
face  on  the  television  to  do  work, 
Paladeau  says. 


At  the  Hilton  Garden  Inn  in  El 
Segundo.  Calif.,  five  guest  rooms 
are  testbeds  for  new  technologies. 
One  features  a  thumbprint  entry 
panel  in  lieu  of  a  card-key  read 
and  a  switch  pad  near  the  bed  that 
allows  the  guest  to  centrally  con¬ 
trol  lighting,  temperature,  the  tele¬ 


vision  and  window  shades. 

“Technology  is  great  when  you 
offer  something  that  gives  people  a 
pleasant  surprise,”  says  Hilton  CIO 
Tim  Harvey.  “My  IT  people  say 
at  gives  them  the  jollies  most  is 
seeing  their  customers  smile.” 

-Kathy  Chin  Leong 
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or  company  set  up  an  event  and  send  it 
on  a  live  satellite  feed  within  an  hour,” 
Cruz  says.  “We  already  have  the  ca¬ 
bling.”  Today,  event  promoters  typical¬ 
ly  require  days  to  get  city  permits  for 
temporary  cabling  and  set  it  up. 

“No  one  else  has  anything  like  this,” 
says  Cruz.  “Direct-fiber  broadcasting 
is  a  brand-new  capability.  TV  crews 
can  plug  their  cameras  right  into  the 
infrastructure  and  air  a  conference 
from  anywhere  in  the  hotel  —  even 
one  of  the  hotel  rooms.” 

Although  the  Mandarin  hotel  is  a 
showcase  for  bells  and  whistles,  IT 
managers  agree  that  the  point  of 
technology  services  is  to  enhance 
guests’  stay,  not  overwhelm  them. 

“We  don’t  want  you  to  think  that 
technology  is  in  your  face,”  says 
Shuler,  “but  we  want  you  to  have  it 
there  when  you  want  it.”  ©  54548 


Leong  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif  Contact  her  at  kchinleong@ 
sbcglobal.net. 


OUTSID 

The  Room 


SOME  LARGE  HOTELS  are 

also  experimenting  with  guest- 
focused  technology  outside  the 
rooms.  At  Honolulu  Airport,  four 
touch-screen  kiosks  in  the  bag¬ 
gage  areas  are  part  of  a  Hilton 
pilot  project.  The  kiosk  system, 
developed  by  IBM,  enables  trav¬ 
elers  to  use  their  credit  cards  to 
check  into  the  Hilton  Hawaiian 
Village  Beach  Resort  &  Spa,  se¬ 
lect  rooms  and  obtain  room 
keys  on  the  spot. 

Marriott  has  piloted  wireless 
check-in  kiosks  that  can  be 


naire  also  asks  the  guest 
to  state  his  preferences  regard¬ 
ing  options  such  as  room  loca¬ 
tion,  bed  size,  music,  wine, 
juices,  reading  materials  and 
pillows. 


placed  anywhere  as  optional 
check-in  points.  It’s  also  evalu¬ 
ating  wireless  technologies  that 
will  enable  guests  to  check  in 
remotely  from  their  handhelds 
or  cell  phones. 

Wyndham  International  has 
used  IT  to  fine-tune  its  guest 
loyalty  program.  When  guests 
fill  out  Wyndham  ByRequest 
forms  online,  the  data  is  auto¬ 
matically  recalled  the  next  time 
they  book  a  room  at  a  Wynd¬ 
ham  hotel. 

The  ByRequest  question- 


The  IT  department  has  inte¬ 
grated  the  ByRequest  data 
across  Wyndham’s  reserva¬ 
tions,  property  management, 
sales  and  distribution  systems, 
so  all  areas  have  a  complete 
customer  record.  When  the 
guest  is  scheduled  to  check  in, 
the  system  alerts  hotel  clerks 
that  he  prefers  feather  pillows 
and  likes  chardonnay  in  his 
room  when  he  arrives. 

“We  created  this  program 
based  on  highly  personalized 
service,”  says  Mark  Hedley, 
Wyndham’s  CIO.  "We  worked 
tightly  with  the  sales,  technol¬ 
ogy  and  marketing  people  to 
make  this  successful." 

So  far,  more  than  2  million 
guests  have  joined  the  program. 
-Kathy Chin  Leong 
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NETWORK  CONVERGENCE  MAY  BE  A  CHALLENGE,  BUT 
INTEGRATING  VOICE  AND  DATA  PERSONNEL  IS  EVEN  HARDER. 


HEN  Craig  Hinkley 
at  Bank  of  America 
Corp.  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  first  brought 
voice  and  data 
workers  together  for  a  three-year  VoIP 
project  that  would  affect  180,000  users, 
the  room  divided,  and  “the  voice  and 
data  guys  set  up  castles  and  started 
lobbing  grenades,”  says  the  senior  vice 
president  of  network  architecture. 

As  more  companies  start  down  the 
winding  road  to  converging  voice  and 
data  communications,  it’s  ironic  that 
the  first  obstacle  they  hit  isn’t  a  techni¬ 
cal  hurdle  but  a  human  one.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  converged  network  projects 
work  best  when  companies  get  voice 
engineers  under  the  same  management 
umbrella  as  the  data  team,  which 
means  the  CIO  takes  charge  of  the 
voice  side  of  the  corporation. 

Sounds  easy  enough,  even  logical. 
You  simply  convene  a  campfire  in 
a  rustic  setting  and  have  the  voice 
and  data  teams  sit  together  singing 
“Kumbaya,”  right? 

Not  exactly,  say  some  IT  managers 
who  have  been  through  the  process 
and  lived  to  talk  about  it.  The  fact  is, 
because  the  separation  of  the  two 
teams  is  so  ingrained  in  tradition,  the 
CIO’s  attempt  to  don  the  chief  tele¬ 
phony  officer’s  hat  is  fraught  with 
corporate  politics. 

And  because  voice  and  data  people 
don’t  usually  work  together,  they  tend 
to  have  different  work  styles  and  per¬ 
sonalities.  One  observer  compares 
the  differences  between  the  two  teams 
to  those  between  Animal  House- type 


fraternity  members  and  dormitory 
residents,  with  the  former  setting  up 
messy  data-switching  closets  while 
the  latter  tend  well-organized  voice¬ 
switching  closets.  The  data  folks  might 
be  stereotyped  as  rebels  on  hot  rods, 
while  the  voice  workers  are  country- 
clubbers  in  sedans. 

Despite  these  differences,  bringing 
the  two  workforces  together  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  successful  convergence  projects, 
analysts  and  IT  managers  say.  And  as 
time  goes  on,  more  companies  will  be 


dealing  with  the  issue  as  they  update 
their  aging  circuit-switched  phone  sys¬ 
tems  and  increasingly  opt  for  an  IP 
converged  network  to  support  applica¬ 
tions  that  mix  voice  with  traditional 
data  applications  such  as  e-mail. 

Recognizing  Differences 

A  good  start  to  achieving  harmony  is 
understanding  the  two  groups’  very 
different  perspectives.  Data  workers 
tend  to  focus  on  data  availability  and 
reliability,  not  the  millisecond  time  de¬ 
lays  that  annoy  voice  users,  says  Clay 
Swenson,  a  VoIP  project  manager  at 
GlaxoSmithKline  PLC  in  Durham, 

N.C.,  where  a  pilot  convergence  proj¬ 
ect  is  under  way. 

For  their  part,  voice  per¬ 
sonnel  understand  the  need 
to  eliminate  that  millisecond 
delay,  but  they  have  to  adjust 
to  making  voice  “just  another 
application”  in  a  data  net¬ 
work  with  voice  over  IP, 
according  to  Swenson. 

At  many  companies,  voice 
teams  have  been  traditionally 
lumped  under  the  facilities 
group  in  the  organizational 
chart  and  charged  with  main¬ 
taining  the  copy  machines  as 
well  as  the  phones,  Swenson  says.  The 
data  teams,  on  the  other  hand,  work 
for  the  CIO  and  have  been  rulers  of  the 
server  domain,  operating  in  a  world 
less  in  tune  with  immediate  user 
needs. 

For  example,  when  a  voice  circuit 


goes  down,  users  are  instantly  up  in 
arms,  but  when  a  data  system  goes 
down,  it  may  take  a  while  to  affect 
their  work,  so  they  may  not  immedi¬ 
ately  notice. 

To  neutralize  these  differences,  the 
pharmaceutical  giant  set  up  virtual 
teams  of  voice  and  data  workers  that 
will  collaborate  at  least  until  VoIP  is 
rolled  out  globally  throughout  the 
organization. 

At  Bank  of  America,  Hinkley  says  he 
observed  that  the  teams  have  a  “natur¬ 
al  distrust”  of  each  other,  with  voice 
workers  tending  to  be  older  than  those 
in  the  data  group  and  each  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  different  ways  of  getting 
things  done.  That’s  why  Bank  of  Amer¬ 
ica  started  bringing  the 
groups  together  slowly  with 
meetings  and  top-level  dis¬ 
cussions  of  what  skills  were 
needed  for  the  VoIP  project. 

Bank  of  America  has  relied 
on  a  structure  that  happens 
to  be  similar  to  what  analysts 
at  Gartner  Inc.  recommend. 
The  bank  separates  VoIP  in¬ 
frastructure  services  teams 
from  VoIP  application  ser¬ 
vices  teams,  and  each  group 
includes  people  with  both 
data  and  voice  skills.  In  addition,  each 
of  those  teams  needs  to  operate  with  a 
security  team,  Hinkley  says. 

The  model  at  Bank  of  America  helps 
define  the  roles  of  voice  and  data  engi¬ 
neers,  he  says,  “which  helps  both 
camps  realize  that  each  has  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  make  sure  the  IP  environ¬ 
ment  is  successful.” 

Hinkley  also  advises  engaging  in 
cross-training.  “If  I  were  a  traditional 
voice  engineer,  I’d  be  cross-pollinating 
my  skill  set  with  IT  practices  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  data  network  compo¬ 
nents,”  he  says. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  voice  engi¬ 
neers  need  to  become  network  design 
engineers,  he  adds,  but  they  should  un¬ 
derstand  the  key  components  of  data 
networking. 

As  for  data  engineers,  they  need  to 
understand  the  importance  of  real¬ 
time  communications  and  its  effect  on 
network  design,  since  VoIP  arguably 
provides  the  first  test  of  using  data 
networks  to  meet  the  needs  of  real¬ 
time  communications  with  voice, 
Hinkley  says. 

Turf  Issues 

Experienced  managers  also  advocate 
throwing  the  voice  and  data  groups 
together  more  than  they’re  used  to, 
whether  through  meetings  and  other 
gatherings  or  even  by  moving  their 


Key  Jobs 


To  ensure  a  successful  VoIP  network 
convergence  rollout,  Gartner  advises 
organizations  to  merge  their  existing 
voice  teams  with  other  IT  functions. 
Here  are  the  key  job  groups  Gartner 
says  convergence  teams  should  in¬ 
clude,  as  well  as  some  of  their  duties: 

■  VOICE  SPECIALISTS.  These  work¬ 
ers  tend  to  come  from  the  telecommu¬ 
nications  manager  ranks  and  have 
experience  recognizing  different  types 
of  users  in  the  company,  as  well  as 
cultural  and  regional  differences  in 
global  organizations.  They  must  have 
the  vision  to  plan  for  developments 
in  voice  such  as  IP  telephony  and 
Session  Initiation  Protocol. 


■  NETWORK  DESIGNERS  AND 
MANAGERS.  This  group  recognizes 
that  voice  needs  to  be  included  in 
the  host  of  applications  supported 

by  design  architects.  It  identifies  spec¬ 
ifications  defined  by  voice  specialists 
and  handles  network  reliability,  latency 
and  quality  of  service. 

■  SECURITY  SPECIALISTS.  Members 
of  this  group  need  to  work  with  voice 
team  specialists  as  actively  as  they 
work  with  data  networking  teams. 

IP  telephones,  which  are  network 
endpoints,  must  ultimately  comply 
with  network-access  security 
policies  defined  by  security 
specialists. 
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cubicles  closer  together. 

That’s  sound  advice,  according  to 
Janet  Smith,  a  consultant  at  Janet 
Smith  &  Associates  in  Chapel  Hill, 

N.C.  Smith  combined  the  voice  and 
data  teams  at  an  academic  medical 
center  where  she  worked  in  a  prior  job, 
but  she  found  that  it  wasn’t  easy  to  get 
the  two  groups  to  play  nicely  together. 
“It’s  a  very  difficult  nut  to  crack,”  she 
says. 

“The  telecom  workers  sense  that 
they  almost  always  lose  in  these  con¬ 
vergence  situations,  and  the  telecom 
team  is  not  eager  to  give  up  its  territo¬ 
ry,”  Smith  says.  And  because  the  CIO  is 
often  from  the  data  tradition,  he  may 
have  difficulty  valuing  telecommunica¬ 
tions  workers  and  their  experience  in 
dealing  with  people  as  opposed  to 
technology,  Smith  adds.  It  helps  if  the 
CIO  recognizes  that  difference  and 
addresses  it  with  both  groups. 

Even  if  you  don’t  have  an  IP  telepho¬ 
ny  project  in  the  works,  Smith  advo¬ 
cates  merging  the  voice  and  data 


VoIP  Plans 

/  (\-  fj  of  large  companies 
/  in  North  America 
are  planning  a  VoIP  deployment 
in  2005,  according  to  a  survey  of 
427  companies  conducted  last 
year  by  Forrester  Research. 


of  companies  in  the 
/ 1  Forrester  survey 
will  have  completed  the  conver¬ 
gence  of  their  entire  voice  and 
data  networks  onto  a  single 
network  by  2010. 

of  large  and  midsize 
companies  will 
have  started  the  convergence 
process  by  2010,  according  to 
Gartner. 


teams.  And  that  doesn’t  mean  just 
changing  the  organizational  chart  so 
that  telecommunications  reports  to  the 
CIO,  she  adds.  Voice  and  data  staffers 
need  to  work  alongside  one  another  in 
the  same  work  space,  with  the  integrat¬ 
ed  teams  focused  on  three  areas:  infra¬ 
structure,  applications  and  customer¬ 
facing  functions. 

But  before  merging  the  teams,  com¬ 
panies  need  to  have  common  proce¬ 
dures  and  methods  in  place  for  both 
groups  to  handle  job  orders  (such  as 
a  phone  for  a  new  employee),  as  well 
as  change  and  problem  management, 
inventory  tracking  and  asset  manage¬ 
ment.  Some  of  these  processes  are 
standardized  in  systems  management 
software  packages. 

If  convergence  is  really  working, 
Smith  adds,  your  company  has  a  single 
number  for  users  to  call  for  help, 
whether  the  problem  is  with  a  PC,  a 
phone  or  other  technology,  such  as 
a  workgroup  copier. 

Smith’s  advice  is  mirrored  by  other 


analysts,  including  those  at  Gartner, 
who  recently  urged  in  a  report  that 
CIOs  merge  their  voice  teams  with 
other  key  IT  functions.  Gartner  com¬ 
pared  VoIP  to  CRM  initiatives,  which 
require  cross-business  cooperation 
to  be  effective.  It  said  that  if  telephony 
isn’t  the  responsibility  of  those  plan¬ 
ning  the  network  infrastructure  need¬ 
ed  for  real-time  communications,  a 
company  will  be  unable  to  maximize 
the  benefits  of  new  technologies. 

VoIP  convergence  might  require 
companies  to  retrain  or  recruit  work¬ 
ers  with  new  skills  in  order  to  build  a 
communications  team  with  voice  spe¬ 
cialists,  network  designers  and  man¬ 
agers,  and  security  specialists,  the  re¬ 
port  says  (see  box,  page  40). 

“The  IP  telephony  decision  needs 
executive  sponsorship  due  mainly  to 
political  issues,  and  the  three  teams 
must  cooperate,”  says  Lawrence  Orans, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Gartner  re¬ 
port.  “Otherwise,  the  project  will  be 
doomed.”  ©  54571 
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BRAIN  FOOD  FOR  IT  EXECUTIVES 


The  Problem  with 
Open-Door  Policies 


STEAL5? 
THIS  DEA 


Sometimes,  so  many 
people  are  lined  up 
at  your  “open  door” 
that  you,  the  man¬ 
ager,  can’t  get  any  work  done.  Plus,  an 
open-door  policy  trains  your  staff  to 
come  to  you  with  all  of  their  problems 
instead  of  solving  them  on  their  own. 

Tom  Foster,  a  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
management  consultant  who  writes  a 
blog  called  Management  Skills  (www. 
managementblog.org),  has  identified  a 
couple  of  ways  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

“On  the  wall  behind  the  swivel  chair  of 
one  of  my  favorite  clients  is  posted  the 
following  phrase:  ‘What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  that?’  ”  Foster  says.  “The  next 
time  one  of  your  team  members  enters 


your  open  door  with  a  problem  they  wish 
you  would  solve  for  them,  try  this  re¬ 
sponse:  ‘That’s  curious  -  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  that?’  ” 


It  may  sound  harsh,  but  managers 
should  be  building  a  team  that  can  come 
up  with  solutions,  he  says. 

“One  of  my  clients  printed  up  a  small 
pad  of  paper  that  he  kept  on  the  corner 
of  his  desk.  Whenever  a  team  member 
arrived  with  a  problem,  he  ripped  off  the 
top  sheet  and  sent  them  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  room  for  10  minutes,”  Foster  says. 
Here’s  what  the  sheet  said: 

1.  What  do  you  think  is  causing 
the  problem? 

2.  Name  three  solutions  that 
might  solve  the  problem. 

3.  Which  is  the  best  solution 
that  might  solve  the  root  cause 
of  the  problem? 

The  result  is  that  staffers  come  to  you 
with  solutions  instead  of  problems. 

-Mitch  Betts 


Best  Bits 

The  most  useful  parts  of  recent  business 
and  IT  management  books 

THE  BOOK:  Many 
Unhappy  Returns: 
One  Man’s  Quest  to 
Turn  Around  the 
!  Most  Unpopular 
Organization  in 
America,  by  Charles 
0.  Rossotti  (Harvard 
iBusiness  School 
f  Press.  2005). 


You  think  you've  got  problems.  On  Charles  Rossot- 
ti’s  first  day  as  commissioner  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  in  1997,  he  thought  it  would  be  nice  to 
send  an  introductory  e-mail  to  all  IRS  employees. 
The  staff  just  smiled:  There  was  no  IRS  e-mail  sys¬ 
tem.  “I  could  send  an  e-mail  to  others  in  my  Wash¬ 
ington  office,  but  all  of  the  other  offices  had  their 
own  e-mail  systems,  or  had  none  at  all,"  he  recalls. 

Rossotti,  the  first  businessman  and  technologist 
to  lead  the  IRS,  describes  his  efforts  to  reform  an 
agency  that  manages  a  $2  trillion  tax  system  with 


Unhappy^ 

Returns 


100,000  demoralized  employees,  antiquated  tech¬ 
nology  (a  core  system  dates  back  to  1962)  and 
zero  respect.  It  didn't  help  that  the  IRS  previously 
had  wasted  $4  billion  on  a  botched  IT  overhaul. 

It  seemed  like  an  impossible  turnaround  job,  but 
Rossotti  left  the  IRS  a  better  place  in  2002  and,  in 
this  book,  offers  hard-won  lessons  for  managing 
successful  change. 

-Mitch  Betts 

Things  to  Ponder 

■  The  No.  1  problem  with  database  marketing 

isn’t  technology-related;  it’s  the  lack  of  sufficient 
staff  to  analyze  all  the  data,  according  to  a  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  survey  of  124  U.S.  retail  marketers. 


■  Twenty-six  percent  of  online  households 

are  getting  e-statements  from  their  financial  pro¬ 
viders,  says  another  Forrester  report.  “The  only 
problem  is  that  97%  of  e-statement  adopters  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  a  paper  statement,"  the  report 
says,  because  consumers  want  the  paper  for  their 
records  and  don’t  see  a  compelling  reason  to  give 
it  up.  “Firms  must  wean  customers  from  their  ad¬ 
diction  to  paper  by  offering  a  printable  statement  in 


PDF  format,  automatically  turning  off  paper  state¬ 
ments  for  e-statement  adopters  and  charging  cus¬ 
tomers  who  request  a  paper  statement  via  snail 
mail,"  the  report  concludes.  ©  54577 
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The  IT  Economy 

One  way  to  reduce  complexity  in 

■ 


number  of  IT  vendors  you  do  busi¬ 
ness  with.  And  according  to  a  recent 


.  '  -. 

11 

f 

Plan  to  Iramatically 
reduce  the  number 
of  vem  rs 

4T 

Plan  to  slightly 
reduce  the  number 
of  vendors 

43% 

Are  comfortable 
with  the  number 
of  vendors 

■ 

i 

r% 

Plan  to  expand  the 
number  of  vendors 

. . 

IDC  researchers  say  t 
business  IT  demand  (below)  j 
that  user  spending  expectations 
have  slipped  again.  “For  r 
last  six  months,  user  t 
were  overly  optimistic,’ 
GantzJDC’s  chief  r 
“But  slowly  the  o 
to  have  sunk  in.  ( 
are  good,  but  not  that? 
quently,  the  IT  spending  c 
good,  but  not  that  good." 
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Global  IT-Business  Conferences 2005 


Forums  with  a  global  view 
for  IT  leaders  and  their 
business  partners 

LONDON 

European  PLM  Summit 
■  ExCel  Event  Center,  June  22-23 
Sponsor:  AMR  Research  Inc. 

The  European  PLM  Summit 
on  product  life-cycle  manage¬ 
ment  will  include  automotive, 
consumer  goods,  electronics 
and  life  sciences  tracks.  Top¬ 
ics  include  managing  product 
data  in  a  dynamic  market¬ 
place,  enabling  seamless  prod¬ 
uct  creation  through  PLM, 
driving  ROI,  developing  and 
merging  product  data  manage¬ 
ment  environments,  and  com¬ 
pliance.  Case  studies  and 
workshops  will  be  presented. 
www.plm.access-events.com 


PARIS 

European  IT  Forum 
■  Le  Meridien  Montparnasse  Hotel, 
Sept.  26-27 
Sponsor:  IDC 

The  Business-Oriented  IT 
Agenda:  IT  Innovation  and 
Business  Transformation  con¬ 
ference  will  focus  on  how 
CEOs,  CIOs  and  top  business 
executives  can  use  IT  innova- 
tively  to  transform  business 
processes  and  business  mod¬ 
els  by  learning  from  and  inter¬ 
acting  with  the  leading  influ- 
encers  and  practitioners  in 
this  area.  Presenters  will  in¬ 
clude  Nicholas  Negroponte 
from  MIT’s  Media  Lab;  Jeremy 
Rifkin  from  the  Foundation  on 
Economic  Trends;  Lester 
Thurow,  professor  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  economics  at  MIT’s 


Sloan  School  of  Management; 
and  Peter  Weill  from  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Information  Systems 
Research  at  the  Sloan  School 
of  Management,  www.idc.com 


SINGAPORE 

Leadership  Development 
■  The  Ritz-Carlton  Millenia  Hotel, 
June  28-29 

Sponsor:  The  Conference  Board 

The  2005  Asia-Pacific  Leader¬ 
ship  Development  Confer¬ 
ence:  Defining  Capability,  De¬ 
veloping  Competence  and  De¬ 
livering  Performance  will  in¬ 
clude  topics  such  as  setting 
the  standard  for  global  leader¬ 
ship,  a  global  report  on  the 
leadership  pipeline,  strategic 
partners  in  the  change  proc¬ 
ess,  developing  and  aligning 
leadership  competencies  and 


skills,  cost-effective  develop¬ 
ment,  developing  global  lead¬ 
ership  talent  in  Asia,  strength¬ 
ening  leadership  capacity,  and 
new  directions  and  future  de¬ 
velopments.  www.conference- 
board.org 


SA  O  PAULO,  BRAZIL 

Outsourcing 

■  Hotel  Gran  MeliA  WTC, 

June  28-29 
Sponsor:  Gartner  Inc. 

The  Second  Annual  Gartner 
Outsourcing  Summit  will  in¬ 
clude  topics  such  as  new  fun¬ 
damentals  of  successful  sourc¬ 
ing,  optimizing  management 
in  a  multisourced  environ¬ 
ment,  assessing  options  in  IT 
infrastructure  outsourcing, 
measuring  the  total  cost  of 
sourcing,  understanding  busi¬ 
ness-process  outsourcing  risks 
and  choices,  performance 
measures  and  trends,  best 


practices  for  minimizing  and 
mitigating  risk  in  outsourcing, 
evaluating  service  providers, 
future  scenarios  for  outsourc¬ 
ing,  and  next-generation  con¬ 
tracts.  www.gartner.com 


MUNICH 

Catalyst  Europe 
■  Hilton  Munich  Park,  Nov.  2-4 
Sponsor:  Burton  Group 

Conference  topics  will  include 
service-oriented  architecture 
and  the  Web  services  frame¬ 
work;  digital  identity  and  the 
tools  necessary  to  manage  it; 
deployment  and  scaling  issues; 
and  progress  toward  widely 
accepted  identity,  privacy, 
federation  and  trust  standards. 
The  forum  will  also  cover  how 
to  build  and  deploy  a  scalable, 
intelligent  infrastructure;  ad¬ 
vanced  networking  tech¬ 
niques;  and  security,  www. 
burtongroup.com  ©  54552 
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Katherine 
Spencer  Lee 


TITLE  Execu¬ 
tive  director 

COMPANY: 

Robert  Half 
Technology 

In  her  position 
AO  I  at  Robert  Half, 
II  Qf  II  a  provider  of  IT 
^  staff  on  a  proj¬ 

ect  and  full-time  basis,  Spencer 
Lee  has  been  noticing  an  evolu¬ 
tion  lately  in  the  role  of  the  IT 
professional.  She  recently  spoke 
about  it  with  Computerworld  con¬ 
tributing  editor  Jamie  Eckle. 


We’ve  heard  for  years  that  soft  skills 
are  of  increasing  importance  to  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Is  this  an  accelerating 
trend?  With  companies’  increasing  re¬ 
liance  on  technology  to  support  and  drive 
their  business,  the  role  of  the  IT  profession¬ 
al  has  become  much  more  prominent.  You 
are  now  frequently  looked  to  for  strategic 
guidance  and  one-to-one  support.  It’s  com¬ 
mon  today,  for  example,  for  those  in  IT  to 
be  asked  to  make  a  case  for  or  against  a 
particular  sort  of  upgrade  or  hardware  pur¬ 
chase,  and  this  requires  excellent  commu¬ 
nication  skills,  the  power  of  persuasion  and 
a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  firm's 
business  needs.  As  a  result,  soft  skills  are 
playing  a  larger  role  in  an  IT  candidate’s 
professional  development  and  advance¬ 
ment  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 


Will  there  soon  be  no  place  left  for  the 
hard-core  techie  with  antisocial  ten¬ 
dencies  -  the  stereotypical  coder  with  a 


heart  of  ones  and  zeros?  Opportunities 
will  remain  for  purely  technical  profession¬ 
als,  but  the  workplace  is  increasingly  team- 
oriented.  If  you  can’t  work  well  with  others, 
your  options  can  be  limited.  Keep  in  mind, 
too,  that  because  companies  require  IT 
staff  to  take  a  more  strategic  and  collabo¬ 
rative  approach  than  in  the  past,  soft  skills 
are  playing  a  larger  role  in  an  IT  candi¬ 
date’s  marketability  and  are  frequently  a 
deciding  factor  when  evaluating  two  indi¬ 
viduals  with  otherwise  equal  qualifications. 


Are  schools  recognizing  the  need  for 
strategic  thinking  and  interpersonal 
skills  in  today’s  IT  pros?  How  are  they 
meeting  this  need?  Of  course,  broad- 
based  general  education  has  always  been 
part  of  a  four-year  curriculum  at  most  uni¬ 
versities.  But  increasingly,  administrators 
of  computer  science-  and  information 
systems-related  programs  are  recognizing 
and  addressing  the  need  for  nontechnical 
skills  development.  They're  beginning  to 
expand  their  programs  to  include  a  more 
well-rounded  curriculum,  including  instruc¬ 
tion  in  areas  such  as  business,  finance 
and  marketing. 

What  is  surprising,  however,  is  that 
many  companies  are  not  offering  this  kind 
of  training  to  their  own  IT  staff.  In  a  recent 
survey  commissioned  by  our  company, 
nearly  half  -  47%  -  of  1,400  CIOs  polled 
said  their  companies  do  not  provide  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  instruction  in  business  and 
communication  fundamentals.  Many  firms 
faced  with  an  immediate  need  for  technol¬ 
ogy  expertise  and  limited  budgets  for  pro¬ 
fessional  development  opt  to  support 
technical  training  instead.  While  these 
managers  may  perceive  soft  skills  as  less 
critical,  they’re  missing  out  on  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  enhance  the  team’s  productivity  as 
well  as  their  ability  to  collaborate  on  solv¬ 
ing  everyday  challenges.  ©  54344 


FIRST  THERE  WAS  outsourcing,  with 
companies  giving  up  some  of  the  work 
their  own  IT  shops  had  performed  to 
domestic  service  providers.  Then  came 
offshoring,  in  which  work  was  out¬ 
sourced  to  distant,  low-wage  places  like 
India.  Coming  next:  Well,  you  could  call 
it  offshore  offshoring,  a  business  plan 
that  involves  using  software  engineers 
who  aren't  ashore  when  they  work. 

SeaCode  Inc.  is  a  San  Diego-based 
company  that  plans  to  put  as  many  as 
600  developers,  mostly  from  countries 
such  as  India,  aboard  a  cruise  ship 
moored  in  international  waters  off  the 
coast  of  California  and  linked  to  the 
mainland  by  a  T3  line.  The  company’s 
principals  say  they  won’t  provide  the 
cheapest  development  work,  since  they 
plan  to  pay  two  to  three  times  the  going 
rate  for  foreign  IT  talent.  Instead,  they 
will  offer  services  at  a  lower  cost  than 
can  be  found  in  the  U.S.  and  in  a  more 
convenient  location  than  Asia  for  most 
companies,  better  enabling  them  to 
stay  in  contact  with  the  people  doing 
the  coding. 


The  proposal  has  drawn  fire  from 
several  directions,  with  one  publica¬ 
tion  dubbing  the  floating  operation  a 
“sweatship”  and  less-colorful  commen¬ 
tators  settling  for  “inhumane.’’  Michael 
Hiltzik  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
called  the  floating  prison  hulks  that 
housed  the  convict  Abel  Magwitch  in 
Great  Expectations. 

But  Hiltzik  ends  up  taking  a  more 
sanguine  view,  noting  that  the  develop¬ 
ers  will  be  well  paid  relative  to  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  their  homelands;  that  they  will 
be  at  sea  for  four  months  and  then  be 
given  two  months  off  at  home,  with  air¬ 
fare  paid  by  SeaCode;  and  that  they  will 
presumably  be  able  to  take  shore  leave 
on  the  U.S.  mainland,  if  their  paperwork 
is  in  order. 

Still,  this  idea  isn’t  likely  to  play  well 
among  people  who  already  take  a  dim 
view  of  the  offshoring  trend.  One  Inter¬ 
net  posting  even  speculated  that  the 
ship’s  proximiiy  to  Los  Angeles  could 
make  it  a  tempting  target  for  angry  laid- 
off  developers. 

-Jamie  Eckle 


Succession  Failures 

Executive  recruiting  firm  Korn/Ferry  International  asked  201 
of  its  consultants  what  they  believe  is  the  most  common 
succession-planning  mistake  that  organizations  make. 


Lack  of  preparation 


NOTE:  Does  not  add  up  to 
100%  because  of  rounding. 


No  formal  evaluation  process 


Subjectivity  in  selecting 
internal  candidates 


3%:  No  buy-in  from 
the  board  of  directors 


2%:  Position  specifications 
are  too  rigid 


TECH  EMPLOYMENT  RISES 


in  em¬ 
ployment  prospects  for  U.S.  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  April,  with  several 
sectors  of  the  technology  industry 
adding  jobs,  according  to  the  U. 
Department  of  Labor’  monthly  jobs 
report. 

Con  pi  :r  and  electron  -products 
mant  icturing  saw  an 

,  for  total  of  1.:  I 
million,  while  ecomrnim 
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for  a  total  of  1.18  million,  and  the 
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.  to  7  9,400. 

Other  sectors  continued  to  shed 
jobs,  however.  The 
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.falling  to  392,000. 
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EXEC  TRACK 


Prudential  Names 
Susskind  CIO 

Prudential  Financial  Inc.  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  announced  that 
EMILY  SUSSKIND  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  CIO  of  its  international  di¬ 
vision.  She  will  be  responsible  for 
the  strategic  direction  of  IT  in  Pru¬ 
dential’s  insurance  and  invest¬ 
ments  operations.  Prior  to  joining 
Prudential,  Susskind  was  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  at  Sony  Corp. 
She  was  also  previously  a  senior 
vice  president  at  Dow  Jones  Mar¬ 
kets  and  Tele-TV  Systems  and 
held  a  series  of  positions  at  Sa¬ 
lomon  Brothers  Inc.,  including 
director  of  global  networking. 


Sara  Lee  Appoints 
Chappelle  as  CIO 

Sara  Lee  Corp.  in  Chicago  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
GEORGE  CHAPPELLE  to  the  new 
position  of  CIO.  He  will  report  to 
the  chief  financial  and  adminis¬ 
trative  officer.  Chappelle  previ¬ 
ously  was  CIO  at  H.J.  Heinz  Co. 
Prior  to  that,  he  held  a  variety  of 
management  positions  at  ABB 
Group  and  The  Gillette  Co. 

Evans  to  Lead  IT 
At  Jobing.com 

Phoenix-based  Jobing.com  LLC, 
a  locally  focused  employment 
Web  site,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  DAVID  EVANS  as  CIO. 
Evans  previously  served  as  vice 
president  of  product  at  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology  Toolbox  Inc.  and 
director  of  marketing  develop¬ 
ment  at  Cendant  Corp. 


Cameron  Is  COO 
At  VantageMed 

VantageMed  Corp.,  a  maker  of 
health  care  software  in  Rancho 
Cordova,  Calif.,  has  promoted 
CIO  MARK  CAMERON  to  chief 
operating  officer.  Prior  to  joining 
VantageMed,  Cameron  was  a  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  product  de¬ 
velopment  at  Beech  Street  Corp. 
and  vice  president  of  production 
services  at  WebMD  Corp. 
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PAUL  GLEN 


Lenses  on 
Leadership 


Before  the  days  of  Photoshop,  it  was 
common  to  say  that  photographs  don’t  lie. 
But  even  way  back  when,  during  the  dark 
ages  of  chemical  film,  photographers  used 
different  lenses  and  filters  to  change  colors, 
highlight  some  details  over  others  and  bring  some  sub¬ 
jects  into  sharp  focus  while  blurring  others.  Pictures 
lie  and  tell  the  truth  all  at  once. 


Managers  use  mental 
lenses  and  filters  for  many 
of  the  same  reasons.  They 
look  at  the  world  through 
them  to  color  facts,  high¬ 
light  some  more  than  oth¬ 
ers  and  bring  some  sub¬ 
jects  into  sharp  focus  while 
blurring  others.  A  manag¬ 
er’s  picture  of  reality  lies 
and  tells  the  truth  all  at 
once  too. 

In  fact,  most  of  us  learn 
to  use  one  filter  quite  well; 
we  call  it  our  point  of  view. 

After  first  joining  the  work¬ 
force,  we  typically  try  out  a 
few  viewpoints,  figuring 
out  which  ones  bring  use¬ 
ful  insights,  praise  and  ca¬ 
reer  rewards.  Eventually,  we  settle 
on  the  one  that  seems  to  work  best 
and  start  to  use  it  almost  exclusively. 
Before  long,  we  forget  that  there  ever 
were  other  perspectives  at  all. 

This  isn’t  such  a  bad  thing.  Filters 
help  us  make  sense  of  the  complexity 
of  daily  life.  They  simplify  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  help  us  to  make  meaning  of 
the  disparate  facts  and  feelings  that 
relentlessly  assault  us. 

But  as  our  responsibilities  expand 
and  we  change  jobs  and  take  on  super¬ 
visory,  managerial  and  leadership 
roles,  it  becomes  easy  to  keep  using 
the  same  old  perspectives  that  have 
served  us  so  well  in  the  past.  Unless 
we  examine  the  lessons  we  learned  as 


junior  programmers,  we 
continue  to  apply  them  to 
the  responsibilities  now 
confronting  us  as  CIOs. 
That  doesn’t  always  work 
so  well. 

I’ve  noticed  that  for 
IT  managers,  there  are  a 
few  lenses  that  tend  to  be 
common. 

The  accountant’s  green  eye- 
shade:  Through  the  green 
shade,  every  question 
looks  like  a  budget  issue. 
Schedule  problems  are  pri¬ 
marily  viewed  as  budget 
problems.  Quality  is  seen 
only  dimly,  and  human  re¬ 
source  concerns  are  barely 
visible  at  all. 

The  conductor’s  watch:  Through  the 
conductor’s  lens,  every  issue  looks  like 
a  schedule  challenge.  For  the  conduc¬ 
tor,  time  is  a  constant,  urgent  threat.  If 
we’re  ahead  of  or  just  on  schedule, 
we’re  OK,  but  anything  that  comes  up 
can  knock  us  off  the  precious  and  un¬ 
forgiving  timetable. 

The  mogul’s  ambition:  For  the  Trump  in 
training,  all  things  look  like  confirma¬ 
tion  of,  or  threats  to,  the  manager’s 
power  and  span  of  control.  Every 
event  and  fact  is  inspected  for  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  authority  and  personal  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  mogul.  Through  this  lens, 
human  relationships  are  highlighted, 
since  power  is  exercised  only  on  oth¬ 
ers,  and  people  are  separated  into 


opposing  camps  of  friends  and  ene¬ 
mies.  Budgets  are  symbols  of  power, 
and  schedules  are  weapons  to  wield. 

The  aesthete’s  frame:  For  the  aesthete, 
everything  either  enhances  or  detracts 
from  the  elegance  of  the  world.  Tech¬ 
nology  is  a  beautiful  thing.  Building 
beautiful  things  is  the  highest  good  to 
which  one  can  aspire.  Time  and  mon¬ 
ey  are  petty  concerns  that  pale  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  advancement  of  human 
expression.  IT  people  are  the  artists 
who  give  birth  to  the  creative  work. 

The  hero’s  journey:  From  the  hero’s 
perspective,  everything  seems  like 
part  of  a  courageous  narrative  starring 
the  manager  as  Odysseus.  The  arc  of 
the  narrative  guides  the  interpretation 
of  the  facts.  The  clash  between  good 
and  evil  is  ultimately  resolved  through 
a  climactic  conclusion.  Supporting 
characters  populate  projects,  and 
events  either  serve  as  twists  and  turns 
in  the  story  or  are  disregarded  as  part 
of  another  narrative. 

The  samurai’s  quest:  In  this  view, 
everything  looks  like  part  of  a  grand 
battle  strategy,  and  the  opportunity  to 
serve  is  the  great  honor  of  the  staff. 
The  manager  is  the  loyal  samurai, 
faithfully  serving  his  master. 

Managers  are  most  effective  when 
they: 

1.  Know  which  lenses  come  naturally 
to  them. 

2.  Can  recognize  when  others  are 
looking  through  different  lenses. 

3.  Can  adopt  whichever  lens  is  most 
informative  and  useful  at  a  given  mo¬ 
ment.  Leaders  with  flexible  perspec¬ 
tives  are  able  to  adjust  to  reality  rather 
than  trying  to  adjust  reality  themselves. 

The  manager  or  photographer  who 
is  willing  to  use  only  one  lens  filters 
out  the  complexity  of  reality  and  lim¬ 
its  his  effectiveness.  ©  54348 

WANT  OUR  OPINION? 

OFor  more  columns  and  links  to  our  archives,  go  to 

www.computerworld.com/opinions 


PAUL  glen  is  an  IT  man¬ 
agement  consultant  in 
Los  Angeles  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  award-winning 
book  Leading  Geeks: 
How  to  Manage  and  Lead 
the  People  Who  Deliver 
Technology  (Jossey-Bass 
Pfeiffer,  2003; 
www.leadinggeeks.com). 
He  can  be  reached  at 
info@c2-consultina.com. 


Nationwide  IT  firm  is  looking  for 
multiple  openingsProgrammer 
Analysts/Software  Engineers/ 
System  Administrators:Should 
have  bachelor's  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science/related  field  with  2 
years  experience  in  any  one  of 
the  following  set  of  tools  in 
designing,  developing,  imple¬ 
menting  and  testing  IT  applica¬ 
tions  (except  DBA's): 

1.  UNIX,  Solaris  and  Windows 
System  Administration. 

2.  Java,  J2EE,  JSP,  EJB,  XML, 
SOAP,  Web  Services  using  IBM 
Web  Sphere/Web  Logic. 

3.  SAP  XI,  Siebel,  Seebeyond, 
Tibco  and  Webmethods. 

CIS  Managers:  Either  have  a 
masters  degree  with  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  or  Bachelor  degree 
with  5  years  of  progressive  ex¬ 
perience  in  Computer  Science/ 
related  field  with  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  set  of  tools: 

4.  UNIX,  Solaris,  AIX,  Windows 
System  Administration. 

5.  Java,  J2EE,  JSP,  EJB.  XML, 
SOAP,  Web  Services  using  IBM 
Web  Sphere/Web  Logic. 

6.  Siebel,  Tibco,  Seebeyond  & 
Webmethods. 

Relocation  to  various  client  sites 
in  U.S.  as  needed.  We  accept 
foreign  education  equivalent  of 
the  degree,  or  the  degree  equiv¬ 
alent  in  education  and  experi¬ 
ence. Send  resume  &  specify 
position  you  are  seeking  to: 
Dyna  Consulting  Services.  Inc., 
960  Clocktower  Dr,  Suite  I, 
Springfield,  IL  62704,  or  email 
to:  iobs@dvnaconsultinainc.com 


Computer  and  Information 
System  Manager  w/exp  in 
BASIS/Security  in  various 
modules  of  SAP  systems 
as  well  as  exp  w/operating 
systems,  databases  and 
ASAP  methodology.  Send 
resume  to  Ms.  Lipika 
Mukherjee,  Syncro  Tech¬ 
nologies,  255  Old  New 
Brunswick  Rd„  Suite  S- 
205,  Piscataway,  NJ 
08854.  Must  ref  job  code 
SYNC-CSIM-050105. 


MISYS  -  Business  Analyst  with 
experience  in  Fixed  Income, 
Mortgage  Backed  Securities, 
Equities,  Security  Lending,  Cre¬ 
dit  Derivatives.  Resp.  for  re¬ 
quirements,  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation  project  management, 
business  consultancy,  and  reso¬ 
lution  of  issues.  Working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Sybase,  Oracle,  MS 
SQL  Server  &  MS  Access  data¬ 
bases  in  a  Windows  2000/XP 
environment.  In-depth  knowl¬ 
edge  of  OPICS  product.  REQS: 
Bachelors  and  2  yrs  exp.  in  job 
or  2  yr  exp  as  Business  Assoc.- 
Project  Leader  using  OPICS. 
Resumes  to:  Beth  DiGregorio/ 
HR,  525  N  Broadway,  White 
Plains,  NY  10603.  NO  CALLS 
OR  FAXES  PLEASE. 


Systems 

Administrator 

Maintain  &  administer 
computing  environments 
utilizing  know,  in  C/C++, 
AutoCAD  &  LISP.Req’d: 
yr  exp,  BS  in  CS,  Send 
res  to  GAMCO  Corp. 
131-10  Maple  Ave., 
Flushing,  NY  11 355  Attn: 
Ron  Wang. 


Full-time  Senior  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineer  want¬ 
ed  by  I.T.  company 
for  Charlotte  based 
position.  Send  res¬ 
umes  to:  Attn:  1011- 
02/3,  Quaero  Corp¬ 
oration,  5275  Park¬ 
way  Plaza,  Suite 
120,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina  28217. 


Multiple  positions  for  S/ware 
Enggs  &  Prog  Analysts  at  vari¬ 
ous  unspecified  locations,  w/fol- 
lowing  skills:  1)  C,  Oracle,  Win / 
Load  Runner.  Quick  Test  Pro  & 
Test  Director.  Perfrm  Integration, 
System,  UAT,  String,  Unit,  GUI, 
Volume  &  Stress  tests.  C++, 
Java,  J2EE,  Oracle,  VB,  Unix  & 
PL/SQL.  (Job  #  SE105)  2)  SQL 
Servr  2000,  VB,  COM,  Crystal 
Reprts,  ASP,  ASP.NET,  ADO- 
.NET,  HTML  &  JavaScript.  GUI, 
HTML,  VBScript,  JavaScript,  T- 
SQL,  DB  APIs.  C++,  VC++,  DW/ 
housing  rprts.  (Job  #PA105)  3) 
Oracle/SQL/DB2,  COGNOS, 
VB,  C,  C++,  Java,  Java  Script, 
LoadRunner,  DHTML,  XML, 
HTML.  ASP,  J2EE,  and  Perl. 
(Job  #SE205)  4)  Java,  Swing, 
JSP,  JMS,  Struts,  EJB,  Oracle, 
PL/SQL,  &  GUI  on  Unix,  Web- 
logic,  Websphere  Platforms, 
Web  Interfaces.  (Job  #PA205) 
S/ware  Enggs  req  Master's  deg 
or  forgn  equiv  in  Comp  Sci/Engg 
/Applctns/Sci/Elec  or  its  equiv  & 
2  yrs  exp  or  Bach  deg  or  forgn 
equiv  &  5  yrs  progressive  exp  in 
job  duties.  Prog  Anlysts  req. 
Bach  deg  or  forgn  equiv  in 
Comp  Sci/Engg/Sci/Math/Elec 
or  equiv  &  2  yrs  exp.  For  PA  will 
also  accept  3  yrs  collge  &  3  yrs 
exp,  or  any  comb  of  edu,  training 
&/or  exp  that  equates  to  min 
req'mnts.  Resp  to  Nihaki  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  346  Georges  Road, 
Suite  1,  Dayton.  NJ  08819. 
Fax:  732-438-6973,  e-mail: 
resumes@nihaki.com. 
(Must  state  Job  #). 


Royal  Indemnity  dba  Royal  and 
SunAlliance.  based  in  Madison, 
Wl,  seeks  Systems  Applications 
Manager  to  work  in  Madison. 
System  Applications  Manager 
requires  master's  degree  or 
equivalent  (bachelor's  plus  5  yrs 
exp).Acceptable  majors  include 
computer  science,  engineering 
or  related  field  including  com¬ 
puter  applications  and  mining 
engineering.  Successful  appli¬ 
cants  will  have  2  yrs  exp 
designing  and  developing  IBM 
Mainframe,  client/server  and 
intemet/intranet  software  appli¬ 
cations  and  working  knowledge 
of  JAVA,  IBM  WebSphere 
Application  Server  and  J2EE. 
Respond  by  resume  to  Jayne 
Petruska,  Royal  Indemnity, 
1224  Deming  Way,  Madison,  Wl 
53705. 


DC  Computer  Consultants 
seeks  Computer  Systems  An¬ 
alyst  to  manage  large-scale 
ERP  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  projects  using  SAP 
Logistics  Processes,  ABAP,  and 
JAVA  and  integrate  wireless 
technologies  and  RFID  to  exist¬ 
ing  SAP  systems.  Requires 
travel  to  client  site  75%  of  work 
week.  Degree  and  2  years 
experience  required.  Send  res¬ 
ume  to  Mitchell  Mikawa/Job 
Code:  CSA-001,  DC  Computer 
Consultants  Co.,  1111  Corpor¬ 
ate  Center  Drive,  Suite  202, 
Monterey  Park,  Ca.  91754.  No 
Agencies,  principals  only 


Software  Engineer,  Sr.  need¬ 
ed  w/Bach.  or  Foreign  Equiv. 
in  Engg.  or  CS  or  Math  &  2 
yrs  exp  dev.  websites/client 
server  applic.  Dev.  pages 
using  ASP.Net,  C#.net,  C++, 
COM,  VB  &  stored  proce¬ 
dures  using  SQL  Server,  IIS 
&  Visual  Source  Safe.  Mail 
resumes  to:  Human  Resour¬ 
ces,  Cross  Border  Solutions, 
360  Park  Ave.,  South,  16th 
Fir,  NY,  NY  10010.  Job 
Location:  NYC. 


Computer  System  Analyst 
(NY)  Provide  computer  tech¬ 
nical  support;  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  includes,  hard¬ 
ware  &  software  support,  in 
house  software  develop¬ 
ment.  Advice  computer 
hardware  &  software  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  co.  college  grad. 
W/computer  science  &  w/ 
advance  hardware  knowl¬ 
edge  are  must.  MUST  speak 
English,  Italian,  and  Chinese 
40hr  pr/wk  2  yrs  exp.  $35.07 
pr/hr.  Fax  Res.  212-719- 
9871  Attn:  Sam  Kim. 


Programmer  Analyst  (roving) 
for  SVI  America.  Design, 
code,  test,  debug,  document 
and  maintain  programs  for 
clients.  Required  BS  and 
experience.  Must  be  willing 
to  travel  and/or  relocate  for 
assignments.  Multiple  open¬ 
ings  available.  Resumes  to: 
hr_admin@sviamerica.com. 


ATTENTION: 

law  Firms  ITConsiiltanis  Slatlinglgeiicies 


Place  your  Labor 
Certification  ads  here! 

Are  you  frequently  placing  legal  or  immigration  advertisements? 

Let  us  help  you  put  together  a  cost  effective  program  that  will  make 

(8  Mi 


Contact 

800-762-2977 


IT 


careers 


Top  10  reasons  why  you 
should  advertise  your  recruitment 
message  with  IT  Careers. 


IT  Careers  Audience  Skill  Survey  2003/2004 


Client  Operating  Systems 

93% 

ISMS/IT 

87% 

Server/Host  Operating  Systems  (NET)  84% 

Windows  2000 

80% 

LAN/WAN  Environment  (NET) 

73% 

Languages  &  Tools  (NET) 

72% 

WindowsNT 

72% 

Dev.  Tools/Environments 

68% 

Software/Applications  Dev. 

67% 

Networking/Telecom 

66% 

Your  direct  line  of  communication  to 
qualified  IT  Professionals  with  the 
most  in-demand  IT  skills 
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Red  Hat 

migrate  to  a  full  open-source 
stack  supported  by  Red  Hat. 

“It  would  be  a  hard  sell,”  said 
Sam  Loyd,  a  senior  database 
and  systems  administrator  at 
McKee  Foods  Corp.  The  Col- 
legedale,  Tenn.-based  maker  of 
Little  Debbie  snacks  and  other 
products  is  testing  Oracle 
Corp.’s  database  software  on 
Linux  servers.  But  Loyd  said 
the  company  is  unlikely  to  try 
Red  Hat’s  directory  software. 

McKee  undertook  “a  huge 
project”  to  deploy  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Active  Directory,  Loyd 
said,  adding  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  the  IT  staff  “ex¬ 
cited  about  something  else.” 

Even  though  Linux  use  is 
“exploding”  at  The  Scripps 
Research  Institute  as  it  invests 
in  $2,000  Linux  boxes  instead 
of  $15,000  Unix  servers,  the 
momentum  probably  won’t 
carry  over  to  Red  Hat  Directo¬ 
ry  Server,  according  to  Michael 
Yavno,  a  systems  administra¬ 
tor  at  the  La  Jolla,  Calif.-based 
organization. 

Yavno  said  he  will  make  a 
pitch  for  the  Red  Hat  software 
but  doubts  it  will  have  much 
effect.  The  institute  is  rolling 
out  Active  Directory  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Exchange  Server  soft¬ 
ware,  and  Yavno’s  own  re¬ 
search  shows  it  would  be  cost¬ 
ly  to  back  out  of  the  project. 

Seeking  Stability 

Other  users,  such  as  Mike 
Pearlman,  a  systems  adminis¬ 
trator  for  the  city  of  Largo, 

Fla.,  said  they’re  looking  to 
Red  Hat  chiefly  for  a  stable 
operating  system.  Pearlman 
said  the  city  might  consider 
Red  Hat’s  Cluster  Suite  high- 
availability  software  but  has 
no  need  for  a  full  technology 
stack  from  a  single  vendor. 

Red  Hat  CEO  Matthew  Szu- 
lik  said  his  company  is  focus¬ 
ing  on  infrastructure  software, 
an  area  where  the  vendor  feels 
it  provides  additional  value  to 
its  operating  system  users. 


Ongoing  development  efforts 
include  virtualization  and  cer¬ 
tificate  management  tools,  he 
noted.  However,  Red  Hat 
won’t  enter  the  “application” 
market  with  products  such  as 
databases  or  collaboration 
servers,  Szulik  said. 

Gary  Hein,  an  analyst  at 
Burton  Group  in  Midvale, 
Utah,  said  Red  Hat  obviously 
has  a  strong  position  in  the 
operating  system  business. 
But,  he  added,  it  will  be  hard 
for  the  company  to  move 
“up  the  stack”  and  compete 
in  software  markets  where 
vendors  such  as  IBM  and 


Continued  from  page  1 

Servers 

Insurance  Co.,  which  has  had 
an  eight-way  version  in  its  data 
center  for  the  past  two  weeks. 

One  of  the  reasons  St.  Paul 
is  turning  to  a  denser  and 
more  space-efficient  system 
is  the  amount  of  data  center 
room  taken  up  by  the  smaller 


Data  Center 
Dilemmas 

Which  of  the  following 
will  be  your  organization's 
biggest  data  center  issues 
two  years  from  now? 

36.8%  Insufficient  data 
center  or  computer 
room  space 

35.4%  Datacenter 
consolidations 

22.4%  Building  new 
data  centers 

18.6%  Insufficient  computing 
capacity  to  meet  busi¬ 
ness  requirements 

16.8%  Data  center  relocations 

10.6%  Excess  data  center 
or  computer  room 
capacity 

3.7%  Excess  computing 
capacity 

Base:  161  respondents  who  were  surveyed 

earfier  this  yean  multiple  responses  slowed. 


HYou  don’t  want 
[Red  Hat]  to 
choke  by  biting  off 
directory. 


JAMES  MULARADELIS, 

BRISTOL-MYERS  SQUIBB 

Oracle  are  much  stronger. 

For  its  plunge  into  the  direc¬ 
tory  server  market,  Red  Hat 
sought  out  an  established 
product  by  acquiring  software 
from  America  Online  Inc.’s 
Netscape  division  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  Szulik  dismissed  sug- 


servers  it  now  uses,  said 
Matthew  Barlow,  the  insurer’s 
infrastructure  development 
manager.  “We’re  trying  to  re¬ 
duce  our  total  real  estate,”  said 
Barlow,  who  also  believes  that 
more  scaled-up  servers  like 
IBM’s  will  be  less  expensive  to 
manage  and  provide  increased 
virtualization  capabilities. 

Insufficient  space  in  data 
centers  topped  the  list  of  long¬ 
term  concerns  cited  by  IT 
managers  who  responded  to  a 
recent  survey  conducted  joint¬ 
ly  by  Concord,  Mass.-based 
InterUnity  Group  Inc.  and 
AFCOM,  an  Orange,  Calif.- 
based  association  of  data  cen¬ 
ter  professionals.  Nearly  40% 
of  the  161  respondents  said 
they  expect  space  constraints 
to  become  one  of  their  biggest 
issues  in  the  next  two  years 
(see  chart). 

The  greatest  immediate 
concern  cited  in  the  survey, 
which  was  released  in  April, 
was  power  and  cooling  re¬ 
quirements.  That’s  no  surprise 
to  Stevan  Lewis,  director  of  en¬ 
terprise  planning  at  BMO  Fi¬ 
nancial  Group,  a  financial  ser¬ 
vices  organization  that  in¬ 
cludes  Bank  of  Montreal  and 
its  subsidiaries. 

“The  space  issue  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  cheap  one  to  sort  out,” 
he  said.  “Building  a  raw  shell 
isn’t  where  the  real  cost  impact 
is.  Power  and  cooling  is  a  far 
more  prevalent  issue.” 


gestions  that  Red  Hat  bought 
the  Netscape  technology  be¬ 
cause  it  needed  a  product  that 
could  compete  with  Linux  ri¬ 
val  Novell  Inc.’s  more  widely 
used  directory  and  identity 
management  software.  He  said 
Red  Hat  had  been  tracking  the 
directory  server  market  as  a 
potential  business  opportunity 
for  four  years. 

Earl  Perkins,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Inc.,  said  Red  Hat’s 
chances  of  success  will  largely 
depend  on  how  quickly  it 
makes  Directory  Server  avail¬ 
able  as  a  full-featured  directo¬ 
ry  that’s  compatible  with  the 


Building  a  data  center  shell 
costs  about  $220  (U.S.)  per 
square  foot,  Lewis  calculated. 

A  fully  loaded  rack  of  blade 
servers  may  take  up  only  about 
30  square  feet  of  space  but  can 
consume  12  kilowatts  of  power 
at  a  cost  of  $250,000  annually, 
he  noted.  “The  physical 
footprint  for  the 
core  building 
is  costing  you 
a  very  small 
fraction  of 
what  it  is  going  to 
cost  you  longer 
term,”  he  said. 

But  Jim  Yukech, 
vice  president  and  data  center 
executive  for  the  IT  division  at 
Cincinnati-based  Catholic 
Healthcare  Partners  (CHP), 
said  he  believes  he  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  to  denser  server 
technology  because  of  the 
physical  limitations  of  his 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  data  center. 

CHP,  which  operates  more 
than  100  health  care  facilities 
and  programs  in  various  states, 
recently  consolidated  10  data 
centers  into  two  buildings. 

The  Youngstown  facility  that 
Yukech  manages  takes  up 
20,000  square  feet,  with  7,000 
square  feet  of  raised  floor 
space.  Expanding  the  data  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  crowded  urban  area 
where  it  is  located  would  be 
very  difficult,  he  said. 

Yukech  hopes  to  avoid  the 
need  for  expansion  by  refresh- 


Lightweight  Directory  Access 
Protocol  —  something  Novell 
hasn’t  done  yet.  “If  Novell  re¬ 
sponds  properly  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  I  rate  Red  Hat’s  chance 
of  success  here  as  marginal,” 
he  said. 

Meanwhile,  James  Mula- 
radelis,  a  senior  Unix  engineer 
at  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Co.  in 
New  York,  said  he  harbors 
concerns  that  Red  Hat’s  direc¬ 
tory  efforts  “could  waste  a  lot 
of  resources”  that  might  be 
better  spent  on  its  core  oper¬ 
ating  system.  “You  don’t  want 
them  to  choke  by  biting  off 
directory,”  he  said.  ©  54823 


ing  his  hardware  every  five 
years  and  bringing  in  physical¬ 
ly  smaller  systems,  such  as 
racks  of  blades. 

For  instance,  CHP  is  in  the 
process  of  removing  an  old 
VAX  system  that  dates  to  1989, 
which  will  free  up  space  for 
nine  blade- 
server  racks. 
The  compa¬ 
ny  is  also 
installing  newer 
ceiling-based  cool¬ 
ing  technologies. 
CHP  should  be  able 
to  head  off  “a  real 
estate  crunch”  as 
long  as  it  adheres  to  the  five- 
year  server  replacement  cycle, 
Yukech  said. 

There  are  other  reasons 
why  users  may  want  to  move 
to  denser  and  more  scaled-up 
systems,  including  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  improved  virtual¬ 
ization  and  systems  manage¬ 
ment  features,  said  Jean  Boz- 
man,  an  analyst  at  market  re¬ 
search  firm  IDC. 

But  many  IT  managers  will 
have  trouble  putting  in  denser 
servers,  said  Bruce  Edwards, 
president  of  CCG  Facilities  In¬ 
tegration  Inc.,  a  data  center 
consultancy  in  Baltimore.  “I 
see  them  struggling  with  what 
they  want  to  buy  [versus] 
what  they  can  accommodate 
in  their  physical  data  center 
from  a  power  and  cooling  per¬ 
spective,”  he  said.  ©  54827 


A  four-CPU  building 
block  for  IBM's 
xSeries  460  server 
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FRANK  HAYES  ■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Summer  of  Code 


WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH  KIDS  TODAY?  Lack 

of  experience.  At  least  that’s  what’s  wrong  with 
fresh-out-of-school  job  applicants  from  the  point 
of  view  of  corporate  IT.  These  kids  may  have  per¬ 
fectly  respectable  computer  science  educations. 
But  they’ve  got  no  experience.  Their  IT  knowledge  is  virtually  all 
from  theory,  just  about  none  from  practice.  The  IT  systems  they’ve 
developed  have  typically  been  trivial,  academic  jobs.  In  the  real 
world  of  corporate  IT,  they  have  a  lot  to  learn. 

So  last  week’s  announcement  that  Google  is  sponsoring  a  “Sum¬ 
mer  of  Code”  is  great  news  for  IT.  Or  terrible  news.  Or  maybe  both. 


The  idea  is  simple  enough:  A  student  age  18 
or  older  can  propose  an  open-source  project  at 
code.google.com/summerofcode.html.  If  the  ap¬ 
plication  is  approved  by  an  open-source  spon¬ 
soring  group,  the  student  gets  a  $500  stipend 
and  mentoring.  If  the  work  is  completed,  the 
student  can  get  an  additional  $4,000  award  and 
a  T-shirt,  and  the  open-source  group  gets  $500. 
Google’s  fronting  the  money  for  200  applicants. 

What  does  Google  get  for  its  million-dollar 
investment?  A  pile  of  goodwill  with  the  open- 
source  crowd,  and  probably  an  inside  track  for 
hiring  any  of  those  200  winning  applicants.  If 
you  think  of  it  as  a  big  internship  program  that 
pays  each  intern  a  measly  $1,500  a  month, 
you’ve  got  the  right  business  model  in  mind. 

Where  it  gets  interesting  is  in  what  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  to  do.  They’ll  have  to  propose 
projects  that  have  real,  practical  value  to  open- 
source  groups  such  as  The  Perl  Foundation,  the 
Mono  Project  or  Ubuntu  Linux.  They’ll  have  to 
negotiate  details  and  nail  down  plans. 

Then  they’ll  have  to  run  the  projects,  which 
means  making  their  code  public  on  a  site  like 
SourceForge.net,  dealing  with  all  the  input  and 
complications  of  the  open-source 
process  and  doing  it  all  on  the  usual 
open-source  budget:  a  threadbare 
shoestring. 

And  if  a  program  participant 
gives  up  and  doesn’t  complete  the 
project,  no  $4,000  —  and  no  T-shirt. 

See  the  benefit?  Nobody  coming 
out  of  this  “Summer  of  Code”  deal 
will  emerge  believing  an  IT  project 
is  about  algorithms,  intelligence  and 
elegance.  Yeah,  you  need  those 
things  in  real-world  IT.  But  you  also 
need  business-value  judgment,  po¬ 
litical  savvy  and  skin  thick  enough 


to  handle  code  reviews  by  other  programmers, 
not  just  professors  and  graduate  assistants. 

Those  are  qualities  with  real  value  to  IT 
shops  —  qualities  that  come  only  from  experi¬ 
ence.  Some  programmers  never  gain  those 
qualities.  This  summer,  200  student  program¬ 
mers  almost  certainly  will. 

Now,  here’s  the  downside:  It’s  open-source. 

That  means  the  experience  will  come  in  a 
lightly  supervised  environment.  That’s  great  for 
self-starters,  but  lousy  as  preparation  for  any  IT 
department  that  practices  micromanagement. 

And  it  will  come  from  squeezing  out  results 
on  tight  schedules  with  limited  resources,  not 
jockeying  for  more  budget,  more  bodies  and 
more  time.  In  many  IT  shops,  that  lean-and- 
clean  approach  gets  lots  of  lip  service  but  it’s 
actually  a  career-limiting  strategy. 

Most  important,  these  students  will  come  out 
believing  they  know  how  to  do  a  successful 
real-world  project.  And  they’ll  be  right.  But  it 
won’t  necessarily  be  the  way  you’d  want  them 
to  do  a  project. 

That’s  the  trade-off,  for  them  and  for  us. 

They  won’t  find  themselves  leaping  off  an  ivory 
tower  into  a  pit  of  real-world  IT. 
They’ll  have  practical  experience. 
But  they’ll  bring  open-source  no¬ 
tions  that  we  may  not  be  ready  for. 

And  that’s  worth  keeping  in 
mind,  whether  you’re  lucky  enough 
to  snag  a  successful  “Summer  of 
Code”  participant  for  a  job  inter¬ 
view  or  you’re  looking  across  your 
desk  at  any  other  job  seekers 
whose  resumes  include  work  on 
open-source  projects. 

They’ll  have  experience  —  but 
they’ll  still  have  a  lot  to  learn. 
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frank  hayes,  Computer- 
world's  senior  news  colum¬ 
nist.  has  covered  IT  for  more 
than  20  years.  Contact  him  at 

frank.hay9s@computerwoftd.com. 


Looks  Like  a  Long,  Hot  Summer 

User  says  that  when  he  takes  his  laptop  out  of  its 
case,  it’s  very  hot  to  the  touch.  The  machine  checks 
out  OK,  and  support  pilot  fish  wonders  aloud  if  maybe 
user  just  forgot  to  shut  it  down  before  packing  it  up.  “I 
never  shut  down  the  laptop,"  user  tells  fish.  “I  just  let  it 
go  into  sleep  mode,  to  save  the  time  for  bootup  and 
shutdown."  That’s  not  wise,  fish  points  out.  “One  of 
the  techs  in  my  department  told  me  the  same  thing 
several  times,”  user  says.  “But  leaving  it  on  never 
caused  a  problem  before,  so  I  just  ignored  the  advice.” 
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not  read  it 
yet,”  says  fish. 
“He  finally  ex¬ 
plained  hie 
problem,  and 
within  a  few  minutes,  I 
had  taken  care  of  the  is¬ 
sue.  When  I  returned  to 
my  desk,  I  opened  up  my 
e-mail  and  found  the 
message  from  the  user. 
It  read,  in  its  entirety: 
‘Please  see  me.’  * 


Wake  Up! 

Company  Web 
site  stops  re¬ 
sponding,  and 
when  pilot  fish 
pings  the  servers,  they 
don’t  respond  either,  so 
he  heads  for  the  server 
room.  “It  was  94  de¬ 
grees  inside,”  fish  says. 

“Servers  were  shutting 
down,  humidity  was 
through  the  roof,  stuff 
was  shorting  out  -  utter 
chaos.  Climate  control 
had  failed  spectacularly, 
which  puzzled  us,  as  the 
system  was  supposed  to 
(drone  an  alert  to  the 
network  admin  if  the 
temp  got  over  75  de¬ 
grees,”  When  fish  hunts 
down  netadmin,  he  tells 
fish  the  alert  system 
(toes  work.  “It’s  been 
going  off  several  times  a 
night  for  months  now, 
waking  him  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,” 
groans  fish.  “To  solve 
the  issue,  he  shut  off  the 
alert  system” 

First  Things  First 

Did  you  get  my  e-mail? 
key  user  asks  pilot  fish 
as  he  stops  by  user’s 
desk.  No,  I  just  got  in 
late  after  running  a  busi¬ 
ness  errand,  fish  says. 

What’s  the  problem? 

“The  user  then  spent  the 
next  few  minutes  com-  j  hot  plate- which  the 
plaining  that  he  had  sent  i  user  had  mistaken  for 
me  an  e-mail  and  I  had  !  a  mouse  pad.” 

O  HEAT  THINGS  UP  FOR  SKARKY.  Send  me  your  true 
tale  of  IT  life  at  sharky@computerworkLcom.  You'll 
snag  a  snappy  Shark  shirt  if  I  use  it.  And  check  out  the  daily 
feed,  browse  the  Shaikives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  Tank 
home  delivery  at  computerwor1d.com/sharky. 


The  Reason  Why 

Help  desk  pilot  fish  gets 
call  from  a  user:  “Ever 
since  I  saw  your  tech  in 
the  building,  my  printer 
has  been  acting  funny. 
Whatever  the  tech  was 
working  on  must  have 
emitted  sometmng  mat 
is  affecting  my  printer. 
Can  someone  come 
look  at  it?” 

Another  Bad  Idea 

PC  goes  bad,  s^r  support 
pilot  fish  shifts  user  for  a 
few  days  to  the  cubicle 
of  someone  who’s  on  va¬ 
cation.  Next  morning, 
fish  gets  a  frantic  csU: 
User  says  his  mouse  has 
exploded!  “ft  hadn’t  so 
much  exploded  as  it  had 
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Kina  or  menea,  nsn  re- 
ports  when  he  sees  it 
“K  spent  the  night  on 
the  desk  owner’s  USB- 
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Are  you  responsible  for  managing  your  company’s 
data  center  assets?  Want  to  exchange  innovative 
ideas  and  strategies  with  other  executives  who 
share  the  same  objectives?  Then  attend 
Enterprise  Management  World,  where  you’ll 
network  with  and  learn  from  renowned  experts 
and  the  nation’s  top  user  executives. 

The  Leading  Conference  for: 

•  Enterprise  IT  Management 

•  Data  Center  Management 

•  Networked  Server  and  Storage  Management 

•  Network  and  Communications  Management 

•  Infrastructure  and  Data  Architects 

•  Systems  Integration  Specialists 

•  Enterprise  Security  Management 

To  register  or  for  more  information, 
visit  www.emwusa.com/cw 


Attendees  at  Enterprise  Management  World  2004  saw  solutions  from: 
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■BEST  PRACTICES’  AWARDS 
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For  sponsorship  opportunities  at  this  year’s  event,  call  Leo  Leger  at  508-820-8212. 


The  blade  made  for  Linux.  The  tools  to  make  it  better. 
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Put  a  world  leader  in  blades  and  Linux  to  work  for  you.  More  and  more  businesses  are  finding  that  HP  BladeSystem  servers  are  the  tool  their  data  center  needs. 
One  reason  is  that  HP's  blades  are  optimized  for  Linux.  Not  only  do  they  ship  with  powerful  software  tools,  like  HP  Systems  Insight  Manager™  and  ProLiant  Essentials, 
they  also  run  key  Linux  apps  from  software  partners  like  PeopleSoft  and  Oracle.  And  with  powerful  AMD  Opteron™  Processors,  you  get  maximum  performance 
now  as  well  as  the  flexibility  to  transition  to  64-bit  computing  now  or  in  the  future.  In  short,  HP  offers  you  the  advantages  of  blades,  Linux  and  legendary  HP  reliability 
all  in  one  neat,  affordable  package.  Get  more  support,  technology  and  advice  from  HP.  So  you  can  build  the  I.T.  you  need. 


HP  ProLiant  BL25p  Blade  Server 


HP  ProLiant  BL35p  Blade  Server 


THE  SOLUTIONS 


•  BL25p:  2  AMD  Opteron™  Processors  Model  200 
(up  to  2.60GHz) 

•  BL35p:  2  AMD  Opteron™  Processors  Model  200 
(2.40GHz) 

•  BL25p:  Up  to  48  servers  per  rack 

•  6L35p:  Up  to  96  servers  per  rack 

•  HP  Systems  Insight  Manager™  for  Web-based 
networked  management  through  a  single  console 

•  Rapid  Deployment  Pack  for  ease  of  deployment  and 
ongoing  provisioning  and  reprovisioning  in  Linux- 
mixed  OS  environments  (optional) 


THE  BENEFITS' 

•  Up  to  23%  savings  on  acquisition  cost 

•  Up  to  23%  less  power  consumption 

•  Up  to  93%  fewer  cables 

•  43%  less  space  needed  for  same  number  of  processors 

•  Hot-swappable  server  design 

•  Single  interface  for  local  and  remote  management 
of  servers,  storage,  software  and  networking 


Enhance  your  system. 


HP  STORAGEWORKS  MSA1500CS 

-  Up  to  24TB  of  capacity  (96  250GB  SATA  drives)  -  Up  to  16TB  of  capacity 
(300GB  SCSI  drives)  -  Ability  to  mix  SCSI  and  Serial  ATA  enclosures  for 
greater  flexibility  -  2GB/1GB  Fibre  connections  to  host  flexibility 


Save  up  to  $844  on  the  4-hour  response,  24-hour-a-day,  3-year  warranty  upgrade3 


worn 


Save  $1,744  when  you  purchase  an  HP  BladeSystem  enclosure 
and  8  BladeSystem  Management  Suite  Licenses.3 

CALL 

1-866-625-3575 

. 

E9‘ 

invent 

CLICK 

www.hp.com/go/bladesmag46 

CONTACT 

your  local  reseller 
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1  Based  on  Internal  HP  testing;  compared  to  similarly  configured  HP1 U,  2P  server  with  SAN  connectivity.  For  configurator,  please  visit:  http://h30099.www3.hp.com/configurator/catalog-issipc.asp.  2.  Offer  valid  through  7/31/05  on  purchase  of  four-hour  response.  24-hour-a-day.  three-year  warranty  upgrade 
for  MSA  1 000  or  MSA  1 500  products.  3.  Offer  valid  through  8/31  /05  on  purchase  of  HP  BladeSystem  enclosure  and  eight  BladeSystem  Management  Suite  licenses.  Offers  valid  in  U.S.  only.  Offers  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  offer  or  discount  and  are  good  while  supplies  last.  See  Web  site  for  full  details. 
Linux  isa  US.  registered  trademark  of  UnusTorvalds.  Oracle  is  a  registered  U.S.  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation,  Redwood  City,  California.  AMD,  the  AMD  Arrow  Logo,  AMD  Opteron  and  combinations  thereof  are  trademarks  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  ©2005  Hewlett-Packard  Development  Company.  L.P. 


